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THE SPEAKER 





SATURDAY, OCTOBER 25, 1890. 





PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


—— 

ECCLES is magnificent! We have stormed a 
stronghold in the county which has long been the 
traditional bulwark of English Toryism. Burnley 
and Barrow have returned to us, but they were 
Liberal before the great schism. Eccles, on the 
other hand, was always Tory, and in 1885 the united 
Liberal party failed to capture this Lancashire 
citadel. Now the Liberal poll is higher by nearly 
a thousand than it was in 1886; and though the 
Tory poll has increased too, it is plain that the 
majority of the new electors are followers of Mr. 
GLADSTONE. Early in the week Mr. Howortu, who 
is supposed to be a shrewd man, confidently heralded 
“a considerable majority’ for Mr. EGerton. The 
chagrin of the Unionists is not disguised, and they 
cannot fail to see the true significance of this disas- 
ter. It isa blow to Coercion which cannot be parried. 
As Lorp HARTINGTON admitted in one of those 
messages which are always forerunners of Liberal 
victories, the issue was the Irish policy of the 
Government. Tipperary is avenged by Eccles, and 
Mr. MorLEyY’s indictment of the Great Absentee is 
sustained by the judgment of a democratic constitu- 
ency in a Tory county. Mr. Ropy’s intellectual 
ealibre is a distinct acquisition to Parliament, and 
he will enter the House of Commons at a most 
critical juncture as a spokesman of English sym- 
pathy with Ireland, and a reformer who is not 
afraid of the social problems which lie beyond Home 
Rule. 





Mr. GLADSTONE has been received with immense 
enthusiasm in Scotland. On Tuesday he addressed a 
great meeting of his constituents at Edinburgh, and 
devoted his speech to an impeachment of the Irish 
policy of the Government. He recalled the Unionist 
pledges of 1886, and showed how the policy which 
was to give Ireland a reasonable form of local 
government, unaccompanied by Coercion or the ex- 
penditure of British money on Irish landlords, had 
resolved itself into a Coercion Act and a Bill to give 
the landlords forty millions. The administration of 
the law was worse than the law itself, the Government 
was a pattern of illegality,and failure dogged Coercion 
at every step. Instead of derelict farms being taken 
by solvent tenants, the land under cultivation had 
decreased since 1889 by 138,000 acres. Mr. GLAD- 
STONE cited illustrations of illegal repression from 
Mitchelstown to Tipperary, pointed out the absurd 
cost of maintaining a traditionally bad administra- 
tion, and reminded the Irish landlords that they 
were relatively better off in respect to rent than 
landlords in England. This speech is treated by the 
Government Press as a re-hash of old charges, just 
as the Midlothian speeches of 1879 and 1880 were 
described as stale reminders of the Bulgarian atroci- 
ties. The omen is good. 


SPEAKING at West Calder on Thursday, Mr. 
GLADSTONE pointed the moral of Eccles, and argued 
that a General Election with the same ratio of 
Liberal gains as the bye-elections would yield a 
majority of eighty or ninety. After enforcing 
the need of “one man one vote,” and the repeal 
of the Septennial Act, Mr. GLADSTONE dealt at 
length with the labour question. He doubted 
whether a universal Eight Hours Bill could 
even be framed, but to the principle of an 





Eight Hours Bill for miners he was disposed to 
give a sympathetic consideration, though he pointed 
out that the miners were not yet unanimous. Mr. 
GLADSTONE maintained that, in its struggles with 
capital, labour had been right in the main, but he 
deprecated the formation of class interests, as dis- 
tinct from public interests, among the working men, 
and advised them to uphold as far as possible the 
principle of free combination in preference to that of 
State authority. 


THE oratorical duel between Mr. BALFouR and 
Mr. MorLEY supplies an instructive political con- 
trast. Mr. BALFourR’s ideas of public spirit and of 
the duties of his office are sufficiently illustrated by 
his assertion that no man ought to question his right 
to date his letters where he pleases. If he, who is 
paid to govern Ireland, chooses to spend nearly all 
his time somewhere else, that is his private affair, 
into which Mr. Mor.LEyY has unwarrantably intruded. 
We are quite content that this proposition should 
be submitted to the judgment of the taxpayers. 
For the rest, Mr. BALFouR invited his audience 
at Newcastle to believe that COLONEL CADDELL 
had done his duty by excluding “a mob of roughs,” 
probably armed with explosives, from the Tip- 
perary court-house ; that COLONEL CADDELL, after 
that day’s work, was entitled to lie down to rest 
with the virtuous contentment of the Village 
Blacksmith ; that Mr. SHANNON was abused by the 
Nationalists because all Irish magistrates were 
abused by the Nationalists; that Mr. MorLEy did 
at Belfast exactly what Mr. BALFourR had done at 
Tipperary ; and that Mr. MoRLEY was an unscru- 
pulous orator who suppressed material facts, and 
deliberately misquoted letters. 


To this Mr. Morey replied on Monday that, far 
from misquoting COLONEL CADDELL, he had accurately 
quoted that officer’s letter as it appeared in every 
journal except the Times; that, so far from being 
excluded from the Tipperary court-house, the “ mob 
of roughs” and the imaginary explosives were 
actually admitted, and behaved with perfect pro- 
priety; that there was no parallel between the 
position of Mr. SHANNON and that of the magis- 
trates of Belfast, who had no personal quarrel with 
the rioters ; that the Liberal Government appointed 
a Commission of Inquiry into the Belfast riots, 
whereas Mr. BALFourR steadily refused all inde- 
pendent investigation; and that for suppression 
of facts and unscrupulous oratory the Chief Secre- 
tary was without a peer. 





Tuis refutation excited much uneasiness amongst 
the Ministerial journals, and Mr. BALFOoUR was 
moved to indite a letter to the Times, of which the 
chief significance was that it was actually dated 
from Dublin Castle. In this epistle Mr. BALFouR 
laboured to show that Mr. MorLEy was still guilty 
of suppressing facts because he did not say at St. 
Helen’s that Tipperary had been for eight months 
the scene of “every species of outrage and ille- 
gality.” That is not a fact, but a matter of 
opinion, and Mr. MoRLEY made every reasonable 
concession by admitting that COLONEL CADDELL had 
a perfect right to guard his prisoners with an escort, 
which Mr. BALFouR quite falsely asserted to have 
been in danger of a rescue. Then the Chief Secretary 
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suggested that in future Mr. MORLEY should quote a 
letter from the newspaper to which it is written, as 
if all the world must wait until the Times publishes 
something quite different from the information 
supplied to its contemporaries. A statesman with 
any real sense of dignity would have apologised to 
Mr. Mor.iey for an unfounded aspersion, instead of 
writing a shuffling and churlish letter, which re- 
veals the spleen of a detected juggler. In a tem- 
perate rejoinder, Mk. MORLEY contented himself with 
promising Mr. BALFourR a full discussion of these 
points when Parliament meets. 


THE prosecution of Mr. HARRISON has been 
abandoned. Perhaps it is too much to hope that 
Mr. BALFouR sees the indecent folly of the whole 
proceeding: but for the present, at’ any rate, he 
retreats from a position in which he practically 
called upon his “ Removables” to convict a man 
whom he had denounced beforehand as a _ law- 
breaker. After Eccles, we may hear no more of 
Mr. HARRISON'S “assault” on the police: and | 
though Mr. BALFour learns nothing about popular | 
feeling in Ireland, he may at least discover at 
Dublin Castle that Irish Tories view all these pro- 
secutions with grave misgivings. 


THE French Chambers met on Monday, and after | 
the endeavours of the Boulangists to get up a scene | 
were disposed of —endeavours which resulted in a 
more than ordinarily harmless duel between M. 
REINACH and M. PAvuL DEROULEDE—the rest of the 
sitting was wasted on a wholly inopportune and 
unpractical motion for the election of the Senate by 
universal suffrage. The revival of alarms about 
espionage—not without reason—has caused the 
Government to propose a_ Bill increasing the 
penalties inflicted. But the chief feature of the 
week is a new tariff, dealing with nearly a thousand 
articles, and designed to promote reciprocity by | 
fixing two scales of duty on a number of products 
(excepting agricultural produce), the lower to be 
applied to imports from countries which are willing 
to grant specially favourable treatment to French 
goods, 


Ir any further proof of the extinction of Bou- 
langism were needed, it would be furnished by the 
fact that the futile efforts of the survivors of that 
movement to get upa scene at the opening of the 
Chambers impressed so experienced a critic as MR. 
WILLIAM O'BRIEN with the orderly character of the 
proceedings as compared with the House of Com- 
mons. Meanwhile the new Conservative Republican- 
ism (so-called) produced by the Boulangist revela- 
tions has received its first check—-the COMTE DE 
CARAMAN, whose position at the head of the poll 
at a bye-election to the Chamber attracted some 


| 103 to 67. More than that, the south and west of 
Ireland are to be liberally disfranchised, and the 
strength of the Ulster constituencies proportionately 
increased. The idea of involving a Government, 
which cannot now make headway against its oppo- 

nents, in a constitutional struggle of this magnitude, 

| as an alternative to the devolution of business by 

| means of Home Rule, is a good sample of the 

| practical wisdom which sits at Lorp SALISBURY’s 
elbow. 


THE Times reiterates its assertion that the Ship- 


ping Federation are contemplating a general lock-out, 
| and supports the statement with important docu- 
mentary evidence. This has been denied by the 
secretary of the Federation, who said that such 
a scheme was “impossible; but, according to the 
Times, inquiries are being made at several ports 
|} as to the feasibility of laying up every ship on 
a given day. The idea has received the enthusi- 
astic assent of Mr. Enwarp Norris, whose attitude 


| in the London dock strike is not forgotten, and there 


is no doubt that the fighting shipowners are in much 
the same temper. But temper and discretion do 
not point the same way, and the Federation may 
still be supposed to know their business better 
than to plunge into an enterprise which would be 
reprobated by public opinion. 


On Thursday the Directors of the Bank of Eng- 
land decided to make no change in their rate of 
discount. It is obviously desirable to do nothing 
which can be avoided that would further disturb 
the market. Alarm has somewhat subsided, but 
there is yet much apprehension, and people are 
looking forward to the settlement, beginning on 
Monday, for some indication as to whether the 
difficulties are yet ended. If the Bank rate had been 
raised to 6 per cent., the embarrassments of specu- 
lators might have been increased, fresh failures 
might have occurred, and a scare might have 
followed. On the other hand, the reserve of the 
Bank of England is very small. Within the next 
couple of weeks from half a million to three- 
quarters of a million in gold will have to be 
sent to Scotland: and it is possible that there 
may be withdrawals for abroad. Unfortunately the 
joint-stock and private banks have this week not 
supported the Bank of England; they have taken 
bills at 4} per cent., and sometimes even less. But 
if the rate in the outside market falls much farther, 
it is probable that gold will be sent to Germany. 
The Imperial Bank of Germany wants gold, but as 
yet it has not taken much from the Bank of Eng- 
land, obtaining its supplies from St. Petersburg and 
Paris instead. If it begins to withdraw on any con- 
siderable scale from the Bank of England, the rate 
will at once have to be raised to 6 per cent. 





attention a fortnight ago, having been defeated at 
the second ballot by a Radical. 


THe German official history of that mysterious 
proclamation at Bagamoyo is not very lucid. A 
wicked Arab drew up the document, and suggested 
to a German official that it would be a good move 
against the English and the SULTAN OF ZANZIBAR. 
The official put the document aside, and then in some 
unaccountable way it was made public. Oddly 
enough it was left to the British Consul-General 
to acquaint the German Imperial Commissioner with 
this proceeding, and the Commissioner responded 
by demanding the name of the Times correspondent | 
who had sent home the story. 


THE Quarterly Review has revived the most 
hopeless proposal ever made for facilitating public 
business in the House of Commons. There are too 
many members, says the Reviewer, so he suggests 


THE Stock Markets have been decidedly easier 
this week. The affairs of a considerable house out- 
side the Stock Exchange, which has been much 
talked of for weeks, have been arranged. It is said 
that its losses are very heavy—rumour fixes them at 
about half a million—but it is added that the house 
still remains wealthy, its assets after discharging 


all its liabilities being variously estimated at 
from half a million to a million. It is to be 
hoped that there are no other large accounts 


to be arranged, and that the settlement next 
week will pass off much more smoothly than seemed 
probable a little while ago. During the week there 
has been some buying by large houses, and invest- 
ment business has increased. But generally speaking 
the public is waiting for next week's settlement 
before beginning to deal. There would be more 
confidence here if there were signs of recovery in 
New York, but as yet none such are forthcoming. 
On the other hand, the Paris Bourse continues very 
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MR. GLADSTONE IN MIDLOTHIAN. 





IR. GLADSTONE’S popularity in Scotland, of 
M which this week there has been abundant 
proof, has long been a grievous trial to his oppo- 
nents. Scotsmen are not usually reproached with 
lack of shrewdness. They have some very definite 
tests of a man’s value, and they are not prone to 
yield to unthinking enthusiasm. Since Mr. Glad- 
stone became the representative of the premier 
county of Scotland, the Liberal party in that 
country have followed him with a personal devotion 
which has never faltered. A foolish suggestion was 
made the other day that the feeling of his con- 
stituents about his present visit showed some 
“refrigeration.” No real observer of the meetings 
which Mr. Gladstone has addressed this week can 
have failed to note that his authority is unimpaired, 
and that his impeachment of the Government recalls 
all the moral effect of the oratory with which he 
destroyed the Beaconsfield Ministry years ago. On 
the questions which appeal with special force to 
Scotch Liberals, Mr. Gladstone shows that, while 
he reserves his personal energies and the end of a 
long life for one great achievement, he is in sympathy 
with reforms which may have to be entrusted to other 
hands. Lord Rosebery’s image of “the army of victors 
laying the pledges of victory before the conqueror” 
happily denotes Mr. Gladstone’s attitude towards 
problems which, though they may survive him, 
command the surplus interest of his mind. One of 
the poorest shifts of the enemy is to describe Mr. 
Gladstone as lending himself to every fad and 
crotchet for the sake of creating a factitious ma- 
jority. This charge is one of the threadbare 
devices of political warfare. It is the nature of the 
Tory to accuse the Liberal of fomenting discontent 
in every shape. When the Liberals cannot be 
dished, they are said to be apostles of universal 
anarchy. When some fad or crotchet is carried into 
law by a Tory Government, the country is congratu- 
lated on possessing statesmen who are so ready to 
recognise its most pressing interests. The com- 
plaints of Mr. Gladstone’s appeals to various sections 
of the Liberal party merely mean that his opponents 
do not see their way at present to Disestablishment, 
or large reforms of the relations between labour and 
capital, or, in a word, to any result of that “ prod- 
ding” which Mr. Courtney, crying in the wilderness, 
says ought to be the Liberal Unionist stimulus to 
the Tory Ministry. The Eccles election was fought 
mainly on the Irish issue, but no statesman can 
ignore the labour element in the contest, and Mr. 
Gladstone has expressed a judicious readiness to 
consider favourably an Eight Hours Bill for miners, 
when they are practically unanimous in its support. 
Tory chagrin at the loss of Eccles is made all the 
more bitter by the reflection that when the miners 
demand such a Bill it cannot be resisted. 

But the most futile of all the criticisms of Mr. 
Gladstone is that his impeachment of Mr. Balfour's 
Irish policy lacks novelty. We do not observe any 
particular freshness in the Unionist case. Tory 
chairmen on the platform continue to inform us that 
the law in Ireland has been vindicated, that Mr. 
Gladstone is the friend of lawless men, and that-the 
Tory cause must be triumphant for evermore. Noble 
dukes and others who talk like this represent the 
average intelligence of their party, not excluding 
the Treasury Bench; but they do not illuminate 
us with novel ideas. They tell us that Mitchelstown 
is stale, but that is not exactly an explanation why 
no judicial inquiry was ever made into an illegal 
attack by the police on a public meeting, and the 
shooting of three innocent men. Mr. Gladstone’s 
cardinal point against the administration of the law 





in Ireland is that the Government have set a pattern 
of illegality. That cannot be tested by depart- 
mental reports, nor by resident magistrates sitting 
without juries, any more than it can be settled by 
the expletives of Tory geytlemen in Pall Mall, or 
by letters from Dublin Castle. An immense 
amount of useless recrimination would be saved 
if our opponents would frankly recognise the 
central fact of Coercion—that a system which sets a 
judicial officer of the Castle to inquire into the conduct 
of an executive officer of the Castle cannot possibly 
be conducive to pure justice. It is no answer to 
quote the Belfast riots, for the action of the resident 
magistrates at Belfast was the subject of inquiry by 
a Commission whose impartiality was beyond ques- 
tion. Mr. Balfour has no love of Commissions; he 
and his agents are a law unto themselves. He 
found what Mr. Gladstone calls “‘a traditionally 
bad system,” and he has given it a character which 
has had the effect of divorcing the people from 
the law more completely than in far more 
troublous times. What do Unionists gain by 
denying this? From their own point of view it is 
eminently foolish to pretend that they make Irish- 
men love the law and idolise its administrators. To 
do him justice, Mr. Balfour does not insist on that. 
He wants to cow the Nationalists; and when he is 
at bay he declares that they are all dynamiters, 
rebels, and mutilators of cattle. This is simply a 
confession that Coercion has signally failed ; and to 
Mr. Gladstone’s challenge on that point Mr. Balfour 
can make no answer, though his parrots in the Press 
are extolling him as the emancipator of Ireland. 
Here is the real force of Mr. Gladstone’s re- 
iterated invective against the whole theory of Irish 
administration. If it is an elementary principle of 
English rule that citizens of the United Kingdom 
shall enjoy all the privileges of our democratic 
Constitution, then no true democrat can fail to 
sympathise with the Lrish masses in their resistance 
to an unconstitutional law. In 1886 the Unionists 
felt this so strongly that they repudiated Coercion, 
and proposed an extensive system of local govern- 
ment as an alternative to an Irish Parliament. 
These pledges served an electioneering purpose, and 
were then forgotten. It was suspected that to hand 
over local institutions to the Nationalist majority 
would alienate Irish Tories from the Government, 
and pave the way for Mr. Gladstone’s scheme. 
Except Mr. Courtney, who is snubbed for his pains, 
no prominent Unionist condescends even to mention 
local government for Ireland. Mr. Balfour is sup- 
posed to have a Bill, which most of his friends 
devoutly hope they will never see. Noble dukes do 
not include local government amongst the blessings 
which the Chief Secretary is to confer on a 
grateful people if callous malignants do not para- 
lyse his benevolent genius. The British tax- 
payer is asked to buy out Irish landlords at their 
own valuation, but he hears not a word of any 
Ministerial plan for giving Irishmen that control of 
their local affairs which is enjoyed by Englishmen 
and Scotchmen. Why do not the Unionists, who 
monopolise all the virtues, favour us with a little 
candour? Let them say, “Mr. Gladstone is quite 
right. We pledged ourselves to this thing in 1886, 
but the more we consider it the less we like it. 
Possibly some makeshift scheme of local government 
will be trumped up just before the General Election ; 
but most of us trust not, and none of us believe in 
the efficacy of any such policy. We want to main- 
tain the Union just as it is, and put down everybody 
in Ireland who presumes to differ from us. You 
call that coercion; we call it liberty. Let the 
constituencies decide.” That would be straight- 
forward, if not quite politic. But the constituencies 
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have a pretty strong opinion, and they show it when 
they get an opportunity. No excuses can minimise 
the Tory disaster at Eccles. That is a judgment on 
Mr. Balfour delivered at a time when its significance 
cannot be mistaken. It is the greatest of a long 
series of victories with Which the bye-elections have 
enabled Mr. Gladstone to break down the prestige of 
the Government, and command the moral force of 
popular feeling. 








OF MR. 


—— — 


THE DIGNITY BALFOUR. 

T would be a great pity if amid the interest excited 
| by Mr. Gladstone’s visit to Midlothian the English 
public were to overlook the remarkable speeches de- 
livered by Mr. Balfour at Newcastle on Friday and 
Saturday last. No such speeches, we venture to say, 
have been heard from any public man in our time; 
and all that is needed to give a complete knowledge 
of the character, the abilities, and the spirit of Mr. 
Balfour himself, is a careful study of them. We do 
not complain of our Tory contemporaries because they 
have contented themselves with a loud chorus of vague 
praise of these speeches, and have carefully abstained 
from even the decent appearance of an attempt to 
criticise them. Criticism is the very last thing for 
which the Coercionist claque are fitted. It is also the 
very last thing which Mr. Balfour himself can desire. 
Before it this valiant gentleman, whose courage, whose 
genius, whose unswerving resolution are the themes 
sung by the gentle lips 
Dames, is resolved into a very poor figure indeed. 
His courage is seen to be only of that spurious 
kind which is exercised by deputy; his genius 
assumes an aspect like that which is worn by 
blundering incompetence in less exalted persons, 
and his unswerving resolution becomes that stubborn 
determination never to confess oneself to be in the 
wrong, which in all ages and countries has been the 
distinguishing mark of the supremely stupid man. 
It is treason, we admit, to hint that. Mr. Balfour is 
not brave, and is both incompetent and stupid, and 
the clubs and drawing-rooms of which he is the idol 
will resound with indignation when this statement 
reaches them. But, unfortunately, it is a statement 
vouched for by stubborn facts—as we shall venture 
forthwith to prove. 

The Irish Secretary opened his campaign at 
Newcastle with a high-sounding proclamation of 
his resolve to guard his own dignity. What had 
called it forth? Simply the condemnation by Mr. 
Morley of Mr. Balfour’s open neglect of the duties 
he has undertaken to discharge. The autocrat of 
Ireland has been for months past an absentee 
autocrat. He has exercised personal rule through 
the hands and eyes and brains of a hundred name- 
less deputies, whilst he has been enjoying himself in 
a far-distant country. That the thing is a scandal 
is admitted by his own personal friends, and by his 
subservient agents in the Press, who have plainly 
winced under the well-deserved criticism which his 
disregard for the claims of duty has called forth. 
And to all this wéll-merited criticism, to the hints 
given to him by his political supporters, to the grave 
scandal caused by the breakdown of his administra- 
tion during his absence from Ireland, how does Mr. 
Balfour reply? “The particular locality, in the 
United Kingdom or out of the United Kingdom, 
from which [ choose to date my letters, is the affair 
of no man but myself.” This is the speech, not of a 
statesman, not even of a man of intelligence, and 
still less of a gentleman who knows how to safeguard 
his own dignity, but of an insolent lacquey who 
has been detected by his master amusmg himself 
out of doors when he ought to have been doing 





of ten thousand Primrose | 





his work in the house. Insolent domestics are not, 
unfortunately, rare ; and we have all probably been 
compelled to listen to speeches of this kind before, 
But this is the first occasion when we remember 
such language to have been used by a Cabinet 
Minister, against whom a grave and well-founded 
charge of neglect of duty has been brought. 

So much for the “dignity” of Mr. Balfour. We 
come now to his fitness for the office he now holds, 
as it is set forth by himself in his memorable speech 
of Saturday last. His purpose in that speech was 
to crush his predecessor in office—the man who had 
dared to go to Tipperary and see for himself how 
the deputy autocrats whom Mr. Balfour left to do 
his work whilst he was otherwise engaged in 
Scotland, performed their task. Since Goliath came 


| prancing forth to challenge the champion of Israel 


to mortal combat, there has been no spectacle quite 
so ridiculous as Mr. Balfour’s posturing on the plat- 
form at Newcastle preparatory to his annihilation 
of Mr. Morley. Now that the combat is at an end, 
and that the Chief Secretary has been carricd away 
a limp and helpless mass, beaten on every point 
which he has raised, convicted of inaccuracy of state- 
ment, of malignant misrepresentation, of ignorance 
even of his own side of the case, and of a blundering 
incompetence almost unexampled among the holders 
of high office, it is almost pitiable to recall the 
loud bray of defiance with which he entered 
the lists against his antagonist. Still we must re- 
all it if we are todo full justice to the completeness 
of his overthrow. Upon certain specific points Mr. 
Balfour challenged Mr. Morley ; upon these points 
he rested his own case in its entirety; upon these 
alone, therefore, he must be judged, so far as this 
personal controversy with his predecessor is con- 
cerned. We invite the careful attention of our 
readers to them and to the manner in which they 
have been disposed of by Mr. Morley. 

I. Mr. Balfour charged Mr. Morley with having 
falsely alleged that the magistrate, Mr. Shannon, was 
engaged in executive functions connected with the 
police. 

Answer. Mr. Shannon was engaged in executive 
functions connected with the police, as Mr. Balfour 
himself admits ; and was thus engaged in Tipperary 
itself, with the result that he came into violent 
personal collision with one of the defendants. 

II. Mr. Balfour attempts a tu quoque, and proceeds 
to show that Mr. Morley himself ordered the resident 
magistrates at Belfast, after they had been engaged in 
suppressing the riots in that town, to try the offenders. 

Answer. First, the Belfast riots were a collision 
between two mobs and not a collision between 
a single mob and the police; the hostility be— 
tween public and police in Tipperary, which makes 
service as a policeman incompatible with the duties 
of the magistracy, did not exist at Belfast; but, 
secondly, Mr. Morley did at Belfast what Mr. Balfour 
refuses to do in Tipperary: he appointed a special 
commission to inquire into the conduct of police, 
magistrates,and mob. So much for the most absurd 
attempt at a tw quoque ever made by a politician. 

III. Mr. Balfour charges Mr. Morley with 
“deliberately suppressing” a portion of Colonel 
Caddell’s statement regarding the riots at Tipperary. 

Answer. Mr. Morley quotes from his own speech to 
show that the statement which he is said to have 
“suppressed ” is actually given in that speech with 
special emphasis and distinction. 

IV. Mr. Balfour charges Mr. Morley with having 
substituted one word for another in an important 
sentence in Colonel Caddell’s letter, and with having 
made no apology to Colonel Caddell for thus garbling 
his statement. 

Answer. Mr. Morley shows that he gave Colonel 
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Caddell’s words in the exact form in which they | 
appeared in every paper which published them on 
the 6th inst., and that the only paper in which they 
appeared in a different form was the Times, in which 
they appeared on a subsequent day. 

V. Mr. Balfour challenges Mr. Morley to say | 
whether he really thinks Messrs. Dillon and O’Brien 
innocent of the charges brought against them. 

Answer. Mr. Morley reminds Mr. Baifour that 
Messrs. Dillon and O’Brien are now on their trials 
According to English law, until they have been 
found guilty by a constitutional tribunal, everybody, 
Mr. Balfour himself included, is not only entitled 
but is bound to assume their innocence. 

We have brought together in this plain form the 
direct points of collision between Mr. Balfour and 
his predecessor. On every one of them Mr. Balfour 
was proved to be absolutely and hopelessly in the 
wrong—wrong in his „facts,“ wrong in his deduc- 
tions, wrong even in his mode of interpreting the 
law which he is supposed to be administering. Now 
that he (instead of Mr. Morley) has thus been 
crushed and refuted, his servile admirers in the 
Press complacently tell us that these are small 
points, quite beside the real issue. Well, they 
may be small points; but let it be remembered 
that it was Mr. Balfour who raised them. He 
chose to be judged by these small points, and 
by them he has been condemned. In one sense, 
moreover, there is nothing small about these 
points. ‘They furnish a measure of Mr. Balfour's 
fitness for the office he now holds. And was ever a 
measure applied with more fatal consequences! We 
see the Chief Secretary insulting in every phrase and 
paragraph of his dreary harangue the people whom 
he is supposed to govern; we see him setting aside 
the first principles of English judicial procedure, and 
insolently challenging Mr. Morley to say whether 
men, who are still in the eyes of the law “not 
guilty ꝰ“ of the offences charged against them, are or 
are not innocent; we see him suppressing facts con- 
tained in his own brief, garbling the speech of his 
opponent, and then impudently bringing against 
that opponent a charge of misrepresentation which 
is absolutely untrue. All this we see in Mr. Balfour's 
speech ; and we ask, as the people of Newcastle did, 
“Who is the unscrupulous orator?’ The * unfair- 
ness, the gross prejudice, and the party passion ”’— 
the words are Mr. Balfour’s own—which are visible 
in every word he says, would alone prove him 
to be unfit for the office he now holds, even if 
his unfitness were not established by the long series 
of humiliating defeats, culminating in the election 
at Eccles, which he and the doomed Ministry of 
which he is a member have met in the whole 
course of their attempt to “settle the Irish Ques- 
tion ” without regard to the Irish people. 











THE RALLY OF CAPITAL. 





HEN, on Tuesday last, the Times electrified 
\ the business world by announcing an im- 
pending “lay-up” in the shipping trade, one or two 
journals bluntly characterised the story as a hoax. 
We were not inclined to take this view. It was more 
probably an indiscretion due to the vanity of the 
ingenious gentleman who elaborated the scheme. 
The project proves to be still in the stage of inquiry. 
The Shipping Federation, no doubt, saw from the 
first that the scheme was impracticable in its 
entirety. We do not own all the shipping in the 
world. The sea is the great free-trader. Our laid- 
up shipping would be in great measure replaced 
by foreign bottoms pressed into the service by 


rivals anxious to oust us from our present supre- 
macy. The combination could not be universal 
even among our own ship-owners. Too many of 
them are hampered by obligations to Govern- 
ment, to creditors, and to shareholders, to allow of 
all coming in. Nevertheless, a partial “lay-up” 
in particular ports, or of particular classes of craft, 
is almost certainly intended as a minor feature of 
the great rally which Capital has been planning for 
a twelvemonth past. Every ship so laid up at a 
Union port means so much taken out of the Union’s 
resources, when these resources are subjected to 
the most exceptional strain elsewhere—just as Mr. 
Balfour calculates that every eviction in Galway 
or Donegal weakens by so much the power of 
the League to keep the green flag flying over New 
Tipperary. 

After the evening of the 3rd of November, it 
is intimated that the London concordat of last 
year will be at an end. What the men will do, 
nobody—not, perhaps, their own leaders—can say. 
We are glad to note that the leaders themselves 
seem diplomatically blind to the intentions of the 
companies. For ourselves, we do not presume to 
advise. Mr. Stead has given expression to the pre- 
valent opinion in declaring that last year’s strike was 
won by a series of flukes. Capital perceived that, in 
Stock Exchange parlance, it had been “caught short,” 
and concluded to pay and look pleasant. But on the 
morrow of defeat the work of organising victory was 
begun. Your capitalist is a much more formidable 
person than the New Radical (with labour sympathies) 
is inclined to admit. The rich man may pay 
blackmail for a time, but the moment comes when 
he makes a stand for his money-bags. As Mr. 
Froude puts it, “Society always wanages to save 
itself in the end.” The strength of the capitalist 
lies in his silence, his class-loyalty, and his intelli- 
gence. If you want a working man to make a stand 
for himself, you must dress up in blue serge and a 
straw hat (like a stage-sailor), jump on the top of a 
wall, burst your lungs with shouting, and promise 
your man a shilling a day if he will only act in his 
own interest—and even then, perhaps, in seven 
weeks’ time, the capitalist will tell you that he has 
got your man in his yard—a happy, grateful “ free 
man,” cursing your name as a lazy, over-fed 


agitator. But with the capitalist himself it is quite 
different. A few whispered words as you jostle him 


in the church-porch, or greet him in the synagogue, 
will explain the whole situation to him, and you 
know that he is your man till the fight is ended. 
Whilst we have been revelling in the perusal of 
Bellamy’s Millennium, the powers of darkness 
have been holding continuous councils-of-war. The 
secret was, on the whole, well kept. But John 
Burns intimated some time ago that he had wind 
of what is the main feature of the new campaign— 
or, as the Times calls it, the “perfecting the registers 
of free men””—men recruited chiefly among the agri- 
cultural labourers. He himself then announced his 
intention of going on a mission in a van throughout 
rural England, preaching against blacklegism. But 
he could not have started until the spring; and in 
the meantime, capital intends,it would seem, to force 
the fighting. A correspondent of the Pall Mall 
Gazette has asserted, we know not how truly, that 
the actual work of recruiting has been done by 
the parish clergy. However that may be, the 
capitalists undoubtedly believe that they have now 
enough registered freemen at call, to replace such 
proportion of the dockers as might remain true 
to their unicn, in case of a renewal of the war. 
In choosing London as the field on which to 
offer battle—as is apparently the case—the 
Federation was doubtless influenced by the feeling 
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that here alone the Police is under Cabinet con- 
trol. The movement at this side of the Chan- 
nel cannot be dissociated from the arrests and 
trials at Tipperary. To beat labour in England 
and the League in Ireland, and dissolve in the 
spring, is the programme of the Classes for the 
moment. The dockers are probably not under 
any delusion to the effect that the attitude of 
Mr. Matthews’s police would be the same as that 
of the summer of 1889. They know, on the 
contrary, that it would be similar to what it was 
during the subsequent gas-strike. Mr. Matthews, 
whom we may describe as “a spirit in prison,” 
will not be allowed to indulge his natural and 
acquired leaning towards the side of the poor, 
among whom, by the way, he worked quietly for 
years. The streets will be cleared all round the 
docks, and no picketing allowed. Of course that is 
not legal. There is Lord Cross’s Act to the contrary. 
But, then, Lord Cross’s Act is just what the sort of per- 
son who gets appointed a London magistrate chooses 
to make it. Lord Cross’s Act was wrung from the 
Tories at a period which represents the very nadir of 
Conservative force in England. The Tory is far 
“ wickeder”’ now than he was then, for in the mean- 
time he has measured himself with Demos, and finds 
that, after a fashion, he can hold his own—at least, 
for a time—which is more than he thought when 
he gave the workers their so-called charter. As 
moderates, we sincerely trust that a conflict may 
be avoided—although we do not know that such a 
conflict could be otherwise than politically advan- 
tageous to the Liberal cause. It is not a good 
sign that the extreme minds of Socialism are 
praying that the fight may come on. The result, 
whatever it may be, will make, in their judgment, for 
“ collectivism.” Possibly it is so, and the principle 
of collectivism, as applied to such undertakings as 
docks, is one which we are prepared to accept, but 
the result would only be gained in this case by the 
prolonged anguish of a whole generation of workers. 
We ourselves prefer to obtain the docks by writing 
prosy articles in favour of State purchase. 








THE WAY OUT. 


NEW more important books have for many a day 
| appeared than General Booth’s “ In Darkest 
England, and the Way Out.” He puts before the 
world a scheme for dealing with the problem of our 
great cities, for breaking up our “congested dis- 
tricts,”’ draining the stagnant pools of pauperism 
and crime, destroying the slums and English 
ghettos, and turning into useful citizens those who 
are now the despair and the reproach of civilisa- 
tion. The scheme, in his own words, “ in its entirety, 
may aptly be compared to a great machine, founda- 
tioned in the lowest slums and purlieus of our 
great towns and cities, drawing up into its em- 
brace the depraved and destitute of all classes ; 
receiving thieves, harlots, paupers, drunkards, 
prodigals, all alike, on the simple conditions 
of their being willing to work, and to conform 
to discipline.” The proposal is much too carefully 
conceived to be ignored, and anyone who dismisses 
it with levity only verifies the saying, “La moquerie 
est souvent lindigence de Vesprit.” General Booth 
would establish, as the primary school of industry, 
a City Colony, giving food and shelter to every man 
with fourpence in his pocket; those who could not 
pay this sum would be employed in the Shelter and 
Labour Factory. A Labour Bureau would aid men 
out of work in finding it, and the ** Waste-not-want- 
not,” or “Household Salvage” “ Brigade,” would 








collect the refuse and leavings of big kitchens and 
great industries, the crumbs which fall from the 
tables of rich and poor, to be utilised in ways which 
General Booth ingeniously describes. To the Coun- 
try or Farm Colony would be drafted those who 
had graduated in the Labour and Shelter Factory ; 
and there in the model farm and in the co-opera- 
tive settlement, ploughing, sowing, reaping, brick. 
making, carpentering, they might gain health, 
wigour, and habits of industry, and so escape 
from their present miserable lot. Those who had 
gone through such probation at home would be sent, 
if they wished, in a “ Salvation ship,” to New 
Britain, where, in some unpeopled country, “the 
Colony over-sea” would be established. We 
need not describe the auxiliary agencies pro— 
posed—the * Crusades” to be preached against 
social evils, the schools to be opened, the model 
suburban villages to be erected, ‘“ Whitechapels 
by the sea,” “the poor man’s bank,” “the poor 
man’s lawyer.” General Booth’s organising skill 
will not be questioned by those who think worst 
of him, and his scheme for rescuing from material 
destitution the “submerged tenth” is bold, ingeni- 
ous, and, in some points, novel. It is easy work, to 
be sure, to state objections to it, and the obstacles in 
the way of attaining even partial success are obvious. 
Nevertheless, it deserves the friendly consideration of 
everyone with the welfare of the poor at heart, no 
matter what he may think of the Salvation Army. 
The “ Way Out” to which General Booth points may 
not be the exit which we should have preferred. Do 
we know a better ? 

The most obvious objection to the scheme is that 
it depends upon one man. General Booth is to be 
the centre of all; there is to be rigid discipline ; the 
workers are to be soldiers of an industrial army of 
which he is commander. If this were a correct 
description of the scheme, it would not be, in our 
eyes, a fatal objection. In these days we do not 
seem to know what to do with a Gordon, or a Booth, 
or anyone uniting practical genius with exalted 
enthusiasm, when we have got him. Once he is 
really dead, we know what to do; we build him a 
tomb, or put up a statue, or found an institution, in 
his honour. To make use of his services while he 
lives is the last thing thought of. The utmost we 
do is to look on at his struggles, half admiringly, 
half critically ; and the height of our appreciation 
is to place him in circumstances of hopeless diffi- 
culty. Why should it not be regarded as a chief 
merit of this scheme that it utilises the enthu- 
siasm and practical genius of a man gifted with 
remarkable organising powers, and possessed of the 
confidence of followers not less enthusiastic than 
himself? Never was philanthropy more active; 
never were men readier to give money or to pass 
measures for the good of others. But so much of 
the field is strewn with ruins and waste; things begun 
in hope and abandoned from lassitude or flagging 
zeal; laws inoperative, commissions bearing no fruit, 
charitable institutions belying their names: the 
ground resembles the scene of some bankrupt or 
abandoned industrial undertaking; machinery rust- 
ing and mouldering, furnaces cold; and general stag- 
nation by reason of the absence of an animating 
spirit—a General Booth, a Mary Carpenter, a Samuel 
Barnett, an Octavia Hill. Dr. Chalmers revolutionised 
some of the poorer quarters of Glasgow by his single- 
handed efforts; why should not General Booth and 
his army of trained assistants work even greater 
wonders in London ? 

It is also objected that the scheme runs counter 
to the principle of our Poor Law, with which we 
cannot safely tamper. From this criticism we en- 
tirely dissent. If one thing is to be disentangled 
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from the endless controversies about the poor, 
it is that the present Poor Law cannot remove the 
worst forms of poverty. Even Sir Edwin Chad- 
wick himself, defender of the faith economic in these 
things, would have admitted as much. That law 
trusts to self-help and self-improvement; the pinch 
of the situation is the fact that a class of persons 
exists who cannot help or improve themselves, and 
who are powerless except to drag down others, and 
to leave children as ineffective as themselves. Mr. 
Charles Booth, who has examined the condition and 
occupations of the people of East London and Hack- 
ney more carefully and scientifically than any other 
inquirer, has givenitas ‘is judgment that the poverty 
of the poor is mainly tue result of the competition 
of the very peor. ‘ The entire removal of this class 
(the very poor, dependent on casual earnings) out of 
the daily struggle for existence, I believe to be the 
only solution of the problem of poverty ;” and he 
adds, “‘some day the individualistic community, on 
which we build our faith, will be obliged for its own 
sake to take charge of the lives of those who, from 
whatever cause, are incapable of independent 
existence up to the required standard,” and that 
“it seems time that we should find some means 
to carry voluntarily on our shoulders the burthen 
which otherwise we have to carry involuntarily 
round our necks.” That is a fair statement of part 
of the problem; and a more promising attempt to 
solve it than that propounded in “ Darkest England” 
has rarely, if ever, been put forward. If the Poor 
Law did not exactly create those who are our real 
difficulty, it will never remove them. 

Round this subject hangs in many minds, if we 
may judge from the comments upon the scheme, an 
atmosphere of fatalism. Intelligent people write 
and talk as if it were somehow an immutable law 
of nature that crowds of wretches should huddle 
together, outbidding and underselling each other, 
and generally making their last state worse than 
their first, and that it is the wise man’s part to 
stand by—sympathetic, but passive. They seem to 
think it would be flying in the face of political 
economy for society to apply to such problems 
efforts commensurate with those which we now 
daily apply to the removal of material obstacles 
to seek to drain lakes of misery, to bridge the 
chasms between the rich and the poor, to tunnel 
the hard rock of hereditary evil habits. In these 
days of Eiffel Towers, Forth Bridges, and Mont 
Cenis Tunnels, no material obstacle is irresistible. 
Thousands are freely spent to make a short cut, 
and save half an hour’s journey by railway. If two 
or three ships go ashore at a point on our coast, we 
do not take it for granted that with the next storm 
as many must be stranded there again; we build a 
lighthouse, and the wrecks cease. Only in regard 
to such problems as pauperism and crime does 
society fail to put forth all its strength, and use its 
limitless resources. Only in regard to such matters 
Englishmen reason like Turks. And yet here particu- 
larly are needed enterprise and wealth weil directed. 
The wisest economists have preached to deaf ears 
the futility of attempts to deal in peddling fashion 
with poverty in its worst forms. Their point has 
been that all schemes which allow misery to con- 
tinue to herd with misery must fail; that, if you 
are to get rid of the non-effectives of society, 
you must place them so that the next generation 
may start fresh. The social experiments which have 
always signally failed are attempts to improve the 
habitual pauper without materially altering his sur- 
roundings. Conspicuous among the few successful 
are those which have placed him in entirely new 
circumstances. We do not expect to see General 
Booth’s scheme carried out as a whole—perhaps it 





would be a mistake to attempt it—and we are not 
very sanguine that the results would be all that he 
anticipates. But he has made an offer well worth 
considering: society should take him at his word; 
and Secularists no less than Salvationists, men of 
all creeds and no creeds, should wish him well in an 
enterprise which relies upon the poor aiding the poor, 
and which has the rarest of all merits—it rises to 
the greatness of the occasion; it is proportionate to 
the difficulties of the problem. 








THE REFORM OF THE POOR LAW. 


T did not need either Dr. Hunter’s scheme for the 

_ state-aided superannuation of Scotland, or 
General Booth’s proposed labour colonies, to prove 
that Poor Law reform was “in the air.” For some 
time past there has been a growing feeling among 
Poor Law experts that the optimistic assurances of 
that most wooden of all bureaucracies, the Local 
Government Board, did not fairly correspond with 
the results of our fifty years’ trial of the “‘ New Poor 
Law.” Canon Blackley startled the little world of 
social reformers by his assertion that practically 
every ordinary agricultural labourer died a pauper. 
The wisest urban Guardians have been cuming 
slowly to perceive, to the horror of the zealots of the 
Charity Organisation Society, that outdoor relief 
in some form or another could never be absolutely 
abolished in winters chronically filled with the un- 
employed—that ‘“‘reserve army” of modern industry, 
without which, as Mr. Charles Booth tells us, the 
present capitalistic system could not be carried on. 
‘The enfranchisement of the agricultural labourer 
grinds slowly through the old party shibboleths, but 
it does grind; and both Liberals and Conservatives 
are discovering that Hodge, though stolid and 
silent, knows his grievances, and candidates are 
therefore at last beginning to know them too, The 
politics of the future, as Lord Rosebery timely warns 
the party managers, will be the politics of the poor; 
and Mr. John Morley told us, as long ago as Novem- 
ber last, that one of the most bitterly resented 
grievances of the dim, inarticulate multitude, is the 
treatment they receive under our much vaunted 
system of Poor Law relief. 

Now the problem of Poor Law relief stands in 
different lights according to the way in which we re- 
gard the pauper class. If the “casual’’ corresponds, 
on the whole, to the sturdy rogue and vagabond 
whom our ancestors whipped and hanged: if the 
honest and thrifty labourer is in no appreciable 
danger of falling into the abyss: if the pauper differs 
from the millionaire mainly in possessing less indus- 
try and exercising less abstinence—then we may 
fairly leave him to the semi-penal discipline of 
the stone-yard and the workhouse. Notwithstand- 
ing the tact that one-third of our paupers are 
children, one-tenth imbecile, and one-half aged, 
infirm, or sick, many otherwise good people per- 
sist in this uncharitable view. Poor Law experts 
know, however, that to accept public charity in 
some form or ariother is the lot at some time in his 
life of nearly every manual labourer; that honesty, 
sobriety and thrift do not suffice to save thousands 
of worthy citizens from the harsh clutches of per- 
manent pauperism; and that earnest Poor Law 
workers denounce the system which they have to 
administer as, on the whole, the most serious im- 
pediment to thrift and good citizenship at present 
at work in the English social organism. An evil 
Poor Law is, as was recognised in 1834, nothing 
short of a national calamity, and when we are told 








by such men as the Rev. Samuel Barnett and 
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Canon Blackley that our present system is not only 
cruel but also demoralising, it is quite time that the 
Liberal party put its reform in the very front of the 
party programme. 

Few persons in comfortable circumstances have 
any adequate idea of the extent to which the fell 


shadow of pauperism falls on the lives of the | 


labouring masses. The misleading statistics of the 
Local Government Board, as to the paupers forming 
only one in thirty-nine of the population—a virtual 
fraud on the publie which is a standing disgrace to 
the departmental statisticians—furnish an annual 
theme of rejoicing in the leading articles of the 


| 


newspaper which for half a generation was the | 


most unscrupulous opponent of the New Poor Law. 
Neither the Local Government Board nor the Times 
ever tells the world that over three and a half 
millions of separate individuals were driven to 
accept Poor Law relief during last year—one in 
nine of our wage-earners. ‘he Local Government 
Board returns carefully conceal the fact that 26 
per cent. of all persons over sixty-five years of 
age are paupers, and 40 per cent. of those over 
seventy. 

The pauper’s dole or the grim stillness of “the 
house” are, indeed, what our civilisation allots to 
the majority of the lowest classes of its manual 
workers as soon as their labour is no longer worth 


| about the chances of avoiding “the house, 





rural villages little anxiety about Tipperary, but much 
” it is to be 
feared that the reform of the Poor Law will get into 
zealous but incompetent hands. The experts must 
see to it in time; and the public will learn with 
pleasure that, under the auspices of Mr. Samuel 
Barnett and Mr. Brooke Lambert, a ‘ Poor Law 
Reform Association,” on Democratic lines, ts actually 
getting under weigh. Some kind of pension scheme 
for the aged, some means of completely separating 
our collective provision for the sick and infirm from 
the Poor Law system; a more humanising nurture 
of the fifty thousand children to whom the State 
stands as parent; and some special provision for the 
technical training of the chronically unemployed 
unskilled labour class—all these are but the logical 
completion of the great reform of 1834, for which 
the time is fully ripe. Discrimination by classes 
must supersede that discrimination among indivi- 
duals which has been found impossible. We must 


_ endeavour, as far as is safely practicable, to dis- 


hiring at the barest subsistence wage. When the | 


Queen reviewed practically the whole population of 
London on her jubilee, she may have reilected as the 
brilliant procession swept down Whitehall, that for 
one in every five of that applauding crowd a pauper’s 
death was waiting. 22°5 per cent. of the deaths in 
1888 in the richest city in the world took place in 
the workhouse or the public hospital, and to these 
must be added the deaths of outdoor paupers, of 
which there are no statistics. A further class of 
our fellow citizens not in receipt of relief, suffer 
the last bitter mortification of a pauper funeral, 
so that it is computed that altogether at least 
a fourth of the population sink bankrupt, amid 
our annually growing national wealth, into pauper 


graves. 


To anyone who knows the silent anguish of | 


the long struggle of the respectable poor before 
the workhouse is reached, how the iron enters 
the soul in that desperate losing fight down the 
hill of poverty, what a sum of misery is here 
depicted. These men, our brothers, were not 
born paupers. They, too, had their entry into 
life, dark and unpromising it may have been, 
but (so kind is Nature even to her poorest pro- 
ducts) never without hope and some youthful 
aspirations. Then comes the check, and the com- 
petitive world, cold as we have made it, quenches at 
last, after more or less soul agony, both hope and 
aspirations, and our fellow-man, once erect, is borne 
down by our pressure into a pauper’s grave. And 
then we lay the flattering unction to our souls that 
he had his chance, and we see unmoved his fellows 
pass into that vicious circle in which poverty begets 
vice, and vice nourishes poverty, until Society relent- 
lessly stamps them out as vermin. 

It is a grim justification of the extension of the 
franchise that not until these men were given votes 
did we begin seriously to discover that the “New 
Poor Law” was a demoralising institution. Now 
the danger is that the ground-swell of the “ politics 
of the poor’? may sweep away the safeguards of 
1834. No competent inquirer desired to bring back 
the horrors of the old Poor Law; no one who has 
ever read the great report of the Poor Law Com- 
mission would advocate entrusting parish councils 
with the grant of out-door relief. But Parliament- 
ary candidates are but human, and when they find in 


| 
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pauperise our paupers—to remove as many classes as 
possible of our less fortunate citizens from the demor- 
alising circle of that form of our collective charity 
which must necessarily bear a stigma of disgrace. In 
the collective provision itself there need be no more 
disgrace, and therefore no more demoralisation, than 
in our collective provision for roads, bridges, schools, 
museums, libraries, free ferries, or drinking fountains. 
The more, indeed, that can be rescued from the 
barbaric chaos of competitive anarchy on the one 
hand, and from the evil associations of the Poor 
House on the other, the less demoralising will our 
arrangements be to those weaker brethren whom, 
as’ Mr. Grant Allen tells us, evolution teaches us 
to develop rather than to crush. To stop the 


further degradation of these “little ones” in our 
midst is an urgent social necessity. Poor Law 


Reform is clearly one of the very foremost of the 
social problems to be attacked when once the Irish 
block is removed from our legislative line. 





VON MOLTKE: A SKETCH. 








* —-a great arithmetician, 
One Michael Cassio, a Florentine— 
That never set a squadron in the field.” 


N a day or two, the world avill be flooded with 
biographies of General Moltke, whose ninetieth 
birthday promises to call forth an enthusiasm 
without parallel even in modern German history. 
There will be panegyrics to the century's man who 
marshalled large armies and educated a famous 
staff, and who never sought personal ends, but 
retains, whilst on the pinnacle of glory, the simple 
gait of a gentleman -and a scholar, for which he 
was known throughout an eventful and noble life. 
My object in the following lines is a humbler one. 
Some few glimpses into his character which I happen 
to be acquainted with are all that I intend to con- 
tribute to that day’s offerings. 

So little known was Colonel Baron Moltke even 
so late as the year 1866, that a volume containing 
the letter M of Brockhaus’ “Conversations-Lexicon,” 
which appeared in that year, mentions him not. 
And yet he had published long before that his 
account—the account of an eye-witness—of the 
campaign in Asia Minor of 1829, a book of trans- 
cendent literary merit, which raised him, if only 
people had known it, to a high rank among the 
prose-writers of Germany. Nor was it among the 
outer public only that his unique greatness had till 
then remained unappreciated. The campaign of 
1864, two years before, in Schleswig, would for a 
certainty have taken, as the world is now at last 
informed, a different turn—not, indeed, in its final 
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result, but in the time and the blood required to 
bring about that result—if Moltke’s advice had 
been simply accepted and rigidly carried out. 
We know, through Sybel’s new work, that Colonel 
Moltke was, indeed, called upon to prepare a 
sketch for the impending Schleswig campaign; that 
he drew up his plan for the invasion of that country 
in such a manner as to secure the object in view with 
a minimum of friction, but that Moltke’s ideas were 
submitted rather to the discretion of the commander- 
in-chief of the allied Austro-Prussian forces than 
imposed upon him for his guidance. It is scarcely 
feasible within the limits of an article, and without 
a map, to delineate the ingenious mode of attack 
proposed by him. We must refer the reader to 
Sybel’s authentic record.! Suffice it to say that, 
when at last, after torrents of blood had flowed 
along the entire breadth of the Cimbrian peninsula, 
Moltke’s scheme was in part and tentatively carried 
out, the brave general who then commanded the 
Danish troops, seeing himself hopelessly out- 
manceuvred, instantly wrote home for orders to 
save his army by a rapid march northward. 

Although the name of Helmuth Moltke had been 
gazetted often enough—as aide-de-camp to an aged 
Prussian prince residing at Rome, as chief of the 
staff to various military notabilities, as companion 
to the Crown Prince whilst on a visit to St. Peters- 
burg, and again during the campaign of 1864—yet 
he had reached his sixty-sixth year before the 
public could form an approximate notion of his 
personal claims. It seems to me worth noting as 
characteristic in this connection that the first words 
by which a military friend answered my wonder- 
struck query in July, 1866, “ Who is this Moltke?” 
were, “ A man of gold.” This young officer, serving 
on Moltke’s staff, did not say à wn miracolo, but, a 
man of gold; a man whose exquisitely refined and 
tempered soul rejects what is of the earth, earthy. 

I remember the deep impression produced upon 
myself and others, not long after Sadowa, by an 
article in the leading English journal which pro- 
nounced the Prussian operations to be foolhardy and 
indefensible inasmuch as, in the event of a defeat in 
the front line, the entire length of armament 
stretching miles and miles backward, would have 
been thrown into inextricable confusion. As quickly 
as possible I sought information at the best source, 
and found that Moltke’s staff had never left a single 
body of troops without full indications whither to 
move in case of a check occurring nearer the front. 

This faculty and this habit of facing the adverse 
chance with the same eagle-eye that would soar in 
the vision of triumph, so thoroughly pervades 
Moltke’s whole nature that I will try to group 
together two or three illustrations of it here, as 
proof-texts, so to say, for my assertion. 

It will be well to recollect that the Prussian 
army, “re-organised” as it had been by King 
William—i.e., doubled—during the preceding years 
of fierce Parliamentary conflict, literally stood 
upon its trial in a war of first magnitude, in 
1866. Whilst the mighty host was on the road, a 
civilian and intimate friend of Moltke’s on meet- 
ing him inquired anxiously how he felt about this 
campaign. “If only the King does not spoil 
everything through the overweening opinion he 
entertains of his army, we shall do well.” This 
word has remained enigmatical for a _ long 
while. It is now proved to have been strictly 
true, for the King’s military advisers held the 
numerical strength of the Crown Prince’s army on 
the mountain-passes that lead from Silesia into 
Bohemia to be inadequate, and his march gravely 
imperilled unless reinforcements were told off to 
swell his numbers. It seems that not till the last 
moment did the King consent, and he consented only 
to an inquiry being forwarded to his son, whether 
he thought an addition to his forces needful for the 





1 Pages 230—232 of Vol. III. in ‘Die Begriindung des Deutschen 
Reiches durch Wilhelm I.” 








forcing of the passes. The Crown Prince’s physical 
disposition, similar in this to George Washington's, 
Was swayed by a slow circulation of blood which 
made him appear wanting at times in briskness of 
manner or exuberance of spirits. But show him 
a prospect of danger, and you saw that fear could 
never enter that high-tempered soul. He _ replied 
instantly, and that curtly, that he would manage 
alone. 

When the fruits of that famous campaign were 
garnered in, the Conservative party invited Moltke 
to a private banquet, so private indeed that no 
mention of it, to my knowledge, ever reached the 
public press. The following was at that time re- 
peated to me as the substance of his speech in 
reply to the encomium pronounced on that occasion : 

“Gentlemen, I thank you for your appreciation of 
the excellence of the King’s troops. All that has 
been said in that respect, I consider to be true. Yet 
the army can accept your praises only with a dis- 
tinet qualification. For, although I verily believe 
that its virtues would have shone out brightly if 
put to the test of reverses in the field, that oppor- 
tunity of proving its worth has been graciously 
denied it. With this qualification, gentlemen, allow 
me to cordially accept your high commendation.” 

A stronger example even of that same trait in 
Moltke’s character I hope I may without indelicacy 
reproduce on this occasion. Among the few persons 
in those years who were in the habit of accom- 
panying the General in his daily rides to the 
Grunewald or in the Thiergarten, Mr. George Ban- 
croft the historian, then American Minister at Berlin, 
was one. They would enter into conversation, or 
follow each his own vein of thought, as the case 
might be, and part with a friendly shake of the 
hand at the end of their ride. One evening in 1868, 
I remember Mr. Bancroft coming to my apartment— 
we inhabited flats in the same house—-to recount 
what had happened to him that afternoon. A few 
days previously the General's wife had died from bron- 
chitis caught in a charity bazaar. The whole city 
mourned with the admired hero, for his long married 
bliss had become the theme of numberless legends, 
and the public had taken pleasure in pointing to it as 
to a fresh title to men’s esteem. “ My first impulse,” 
said Mr. Bancroft, “ on suddenly perceiving his horse 
was to trot into another lane. On second thoughts, 
however, I turned my horse alongside his, remember- 
ing that it was for him to talk or be silent. To my 
surprise, he forthwith began a lively conversation, 
describing the happiness with which Miss Burt had 
blessed her husband, and expatiating upon her 
manifold virtues as one crushed by an overwhelm- 
ing, irreparable loss. Then of a sudden he grew 
silent, as if a new current of thought had carried 
him sheer away. ‘Do you know, he said, when his 
lips were again opened, ‘it has just been brought 
home to me that, after all, perhaps it was better 
that this happened now than at another time. You 
see, I am convinced that a French invasion is im- 
pending; it will burst upon us sooner or later, 
whatever the plea may eventually be. Now think, 
“f the fortune of war was to be adverse to our arms ! 
Why, her grief over the country’s adversities must 
have cut her life short. She would have died from 
absolute misery of heart. No, no; that would have 
been worse |” 

In charming contrast to this pathetic encounter, 
two glimpses into Moltke’s inner man during the 
very first days after the French proclamation of 
war may be acceptable, one of which even discloses 
a little-developed talent for banter. A friend of 
many years’ standing greets the field-marshal, whom 
he meets sauntering along in the Behrenstrasse, 
with “ You must be overworked indeed at present.” 
“Well, no, I am not,” replies Moltke; “the work 
was done beforehand; all orders are gone out; I 
have really nothing to do.” A few minutes later he 
is stopped in the same street by a man with whom 
he has been thrown into business relations since 
the purchase (with moneys voted by the Prussian 
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Parliament) of the house and farms of Kreysau. This 
wholesale dealer is irrepressible. His happiness in 
life seems to depend upon knowing precisely what 
his Excellency may think of the aspect of affairs. 
“Oh,” replies the latter meekly, “I am quite satis- 
fied ; the prospects of my barley, it is true, are but 
middling; winter rye, however, gives admirable 
promise, and that, you know, is the chief thing.” 
It seems a pity that this scene in the Behrenstrasse at 
Berlin in the month of July, 1870, cannot be painted. 

On the 16th of that month I had been fortunate 
enough to gather from the mouth of a high fune- 
tionary (not of the War Office) what, according to 
Moltke, would be the probable course of events. I 
wrote my gleanings that same day to a member of 
my family, and thus have on record an utterance of 
Moltke’s which, considering its date, appears all but 
incredible. “If the enemy cross the Rhine before 
the 25th inst., we cannot stop him, and there 
will be nothing to do but gradually to force him 
back as best we can. Should he allow the Ist of 
August to pass without crossing the Rhine, then 
we fight him on the left bank. And if he has 
not invaded us by the 4th, we shall pass the fron- 
tier on that day. It will be remembered that the 
Crown Prince surprised and overcame the French 
vanguard, under General Abel Douay, at Weissen- 
burg, just inside the frontier, on August the 4th. 

M. Renan regrets in one of his brilliant addresses 
at the French Academy that the German military 
commanders seem incapable of coining those resonant 
words (ces mots sonores) which thrill the hearer’s 
soul. This criticism is a merited one. Not a single 
speech is on record containing anything that sounds 
so Well as the 4,000 years which Bonaparte challenged 
to look from the summit of the Pyramids down 
upon his army. Nevertheless, there may be those 
who will consider two speeches by Moltke one at the 
beginning and another at the apogee of the great 
war, and of which I intend to give the complete 
text—-as possessing a ring not inferior, in essential 
value, to the other. 

It is in everybody's recollection that on the even- 
ing of July 15th, 1870, and a few hours after King 
William's return from Ems, it was resolved, in con- 
sequence of Paris news received that afternoon, 
to call out the whole army. Moltke then left the 
royal presence, and soon found himself within the 
house and the apartment where the needful forms 
had been lying ready for his signature. As his lithe 
figure bent down, with key in hand, to open the closet 
that contained them, he muttered, “ Well, this could 
not be helped.” At least, I find no better rendering 
of his incomparable “ Also doch!" 

Of exactly the same length is the speech that a 
witness recited to me as pronounced on one of the 
hills to the west of Sedan during the afternoon of 
September Ist, 1870. Accompanied by a small retinue 
of staff-officers, Moltke had sallied forth to find out 
whether the forces sent at early dawn, one to the 
right and one to the left, with a view to encircling 
the doomed adversary, had accomplished their task. 
Nothing was to be seen. Of a sudden, the figure of 
a solitary horseman caught their eye coursing at full 
speed in a direction somewhat parallel to theirs. It 
was an officer, who, on recognising the field-marshal, 
turned towards the group to tell his tale, viz., that at 
such an hour and at sucha place two German brigades 
had met each other, one marching from the south 
and the other from the north. At the General's 
request he repeated the message, emphasising each 
word of it. Moltke then was seen taking a pinch 
of snuff, and whilst bowing politely to the enviable 
messenger of such world-moving news, he said, “ Es 
stimmt.” Again I am at a loss how to translate the 
great arithmetician’s speech. “The reckoning had 
come right,” “the counter-calculus agreed “ — in fact, 
Michael Cassio had for once attained the primary 
and final purpose of a campaign! In his eyes, 
apparently, battles are fought in order to put the 
enemy, not to flight, but inside a cage. Sadowa is 
said for this reason never to have satisfied him. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


If my modest raisings of that curtain which hides 
men from our eyes have not tired out your readers, 
I may perhaps be permitted in conclusion to tell a 
trifling story which possesses this merit in my 
eyes that it has happened to myself. Meeting the 
General one day at a dinner-party, I expressed my 
regret at his having neglected to write some letter- 
press to accompany his well-known map of the 
environs of Ancient Rome. But a companion book 
for it was written, he replied; or rather, correcting 
himself, he had begun writing one at Rome, and 
was prevented from finishing the MS. when the 
Government ordered him to convey Prince Henry’s 
body to Berlin, and there set him engrossing tasks 
to do. Hereupon I ventured to ask him for a loan 
of this fragment. Of course he believed it to 
be lost: but, as a matter of course likewise, 
it was brought to my door by an orderly at 
an early hour next morning. When returning 
the MS., I advised the publication of parts of 
it, which would be found acceptable independently 
of his being the author; and if my advice should 
be followed, would he accept my humble services as 
editor? His reply has been carefully preserved, and 
I should have pleasure in its being printed verbatim 
if I had it with me in England. Its purport was 
that he must lay down three conditions: —First, I 
must omit what I pleased: secondly, transpose at my 
pleasure; and thirdly, aller the text wherever it 
seemed desirable. Will any editor in the world 
hesitate to confirm my belief that no MS. of the last 
unfledged stripling of an author was ever offered 
on similar conditions ? 

Moltke will go to his grave without leaving a per- 
sonal enemy behind. So have many before him. Old 


| age is apt to live down envy, hatred, and malice, and 
| all uncharitableness. But | believe that throughout 


his long residence on earth he never made an enemy. 
He cultivated all human relations which the bonds 
of consanguinity or sympathy had created for him. 
No neglect ever irritated, no triumph elated him. 
Enjoying work as keenly as anybody, he was ready 
at any moment to interrupt it. Easy and gentle 
more than most men, he never has so much as a 
scowl for an indifferent partner at whist, in which 
game he is a great adept. Daring to the extreme of 
rashness whilst marshalling armies—in such decisive 
moments, for example, as when his telegram flashed 


| across France to General Werder, “The King com- 








mands that you shall hold the position in front of 
Belfort, and hold it to your last man”—he never 
admitted an excuse for useless risking of the soldiers’ 
lives. Cool in judgment, even on his own military 
capacity, he has declined many a compliment from 
high quarters by observing that “yet he was not 
sure he could set a battalion in the field.” I wonder 
whether, in speaking thus, he ever thought of Iago’s 
nearly identical taunt regarding his rival, which I 
have placed at the head of this article. 
GEORGE VON BUNSEN. 








RICHARD FRANCIS BURTON. 





yICHARD FRANCIS BURTON was born in 1821, 
and was consequently not an old man, as 
longevity is now reckoned, when he died, three days 
ago. But four-fifths of his life had been lived with 
such fierce intensity, with such hurrying, hustling, 
fighting, labouring; such a striving after know- 
ledge; such a dry-mouthed zeal for discovery ; such 
scorching hate, and bitter scorn, and passionate love, 
that the wonder is, not that he died at sixty-nine, 
but rather that he lasted long enough to pass out of 
the restless fever of his life and find a short stage of 
rest, five years of Indian summer, before he died. 
Burton’s father was a colonel in the 36th Regi- 
ment, an erratic, dissatisfied man, who left England 
shortly after his son’s birth, and lived at various 
places in France and Germany with his family, partly 
for reasons of economy and partly from the same 
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innate love of wandering as characterised his 
distinguished son. This long residence abroad en- 
abled Burton to acquire a knowledge of French and 
German, and an insight into Continental life and 
mode of thought, which at that day were rare 
among Englishmen; but this roving existence in 
pensions and furnished houses and hotels at Tours, 
Fontainebleau, Lausanne, Geneva, and elsewhere, 
certainly unfitted him for the decorous and narrow 
scope of University life in England in the “forties.” 
In 1840 he was sent to Oxford, where his behaviour 
was not that of a model undergraduate. The 
study of Oriental languages—-Arabic especially— 
was the only thing which seriously engaged his 
attention: but although most of his biographies 
tell us that he made no progress in Greek and Latin, 
it would be more correct to say that the conven- 
tional classical curriculum repelled him. A careful 
study of Burton’s writings, especially of his philo- 
logical dissertations, will show that he was far from 
being deficient in knowledge of Greek and Latin. 

A deliberate infringement of college rules on the 
matter of attending races caused him to be “sent 
down” from Oxford, a dismissal which, in his 
weariness of restraint, he knowingly provoked. The 
scapegrace returned home, and soon afterwards was 
packed off to India in the East India Company's 
service, where he was given a commission in the 
Bombay Native Infantry. Here he was in his ele- 
ment. He rapidly acquired Hindustani, Persian, 
Marathi, and other dialects of North-western India. 
He became an accomplished swordsman. His black 
hair, dark eyes, and brown-black moustache, added 
to the sunburn of his face and arms, and to his 
almost instinctive facility for adopting the language, 
costume, manners, customs, and “tone” of those 
around him, enabled him to travel about India dis- 
guised as a native, and to thus acquire remarkable 
insight into aspects of Indian life almost unknown 
to the uninquiring, starched officialdom above him. 
A report on the lupanaria of Karachi, which he 
wrote for the private reading of Sir Charles Napier, 
accidentally fell into the hands of the Bombay 
authorities, whose prudery was shocked at the 
frank exposure of vices which they preferred to 
ignore. This, and Burton's habitual disregard of 
conventionality and outspoken contempt of medio- 
crity, gave him an indifferent standing in the 
opinion of his superior officers, who, in a later 
age, would no doubt have been capable of appre- 
ciating the extraordinary cleverness and zeal for 
hard work of this brilliant young man. But just 
then it was the reign of the respectable and the 
commonplace. 

Burton's first published book, I believe, was 
“Falconry in the Valley of the Indus” (1849). Then 
followed “Scinde, or the Unhappy Valley” (1851), 
and “ Goa and the Blue Mountains ” (1851). 

In 1852, he obtained leave of absence, and after 
some months of preparation (living in the native 
quarters of Cairo and Alexandria), started to carry 
out a long-cherished scheme—a pilgrimage to Mecca, 
He affected to be an Afghan Mahommedan, and had 
duly undergone the rite of circumcision. Whether 
his assumed nationality was always taken for granted 
by his fellow-pilgrims is not certain. An intelligent 
Arab of Mecca told me in 1884 (we were fellow- 
passengers on a steamer to Aden), that Burton was 
known all along to be a “ Franji” (European), but 
it was believed that he was really converted to 
Mohammedanism. However this may be, this under- 
taking was attended by the most extraordinary 
risks, and, as its result, the civilised world learnt 
clearly and completely all about the sacred cities 
of Mecca and Medina, and the rites and customs 
of the pilgrimage. Burton's journey to Mecca en- 
titled him to marked recognition on the part of the 
“authorities,” and even, one would think, of the 
scientific societies of the day. But, unfortunately, 
he was born before his proper time. He distin- 
guished himself in the stupid “ fifties,’ and not in 
the appreciative “ eighties.” 








| 








He now settled down at Aden, but finding little 
food for his active intellect in that dreary corner of 
British Arabia, he turned to the opposite coast of 
Somaliland. In fact, he became strongly affected 
with “African fever.” In his first remarkable jour- 
ney into Somaliland he reached (alone) the Semitic- 
speaking oasis of Harrar, which he first brought to 
our knowledge; but in his second journey in the 
same direction he was attacked, repulsed, wounded, 
and obliged to return to Aden. On both these 
Somaliland journeys he was partially accompanied 
by Lieutenant John Hanning Speke. When in 1857 
Burton was commissioned by the Royal Geographical 
Society to penetrate Eastern Equatorial Africa, and 
search for Lake Tanganyika, he engaged Speke to go 
with him as his second in command. Between his 
journeys in Somaliland and his discovery of Lake 
Tanganyika he had, however, made a futile attempt 
in 1855 to do service in the Crimean war with the 
Bashi-baziks, but he never got beyond the Bos- 
phorus; and being scorned, flouted, and snubbed by 
Lord Stratford de Redelyffe and other * authorities,” 
he had returned in disgust, and resolved to throw 
himself heart and soul into African exploration. 

Burton discovered Lake Tanganyika. In his last 
days he learnt with keen gratification that part of the 
shores of that lake were secured to the political influ- 
ence of Great Britain. He also despatched Captain 
Speke, his companion, to search for the “ Lake of 
Ukerewe,” which Speke discovered, and named 
“Victoria Nyanza.” The hasty rush home of 
Speke, who thus secured the prime honours of 
this remarkable journey, of which Burton had 
beén the originator, organiser, and leader, created 
between the two explorers a great bitterness of 
feeling, which Speke’s subsequently successful 
journey to Baganda and the White Nile only in- 
creased. Burton believed that Speke had treated 
him with a want of loyalty, and had determined to 
“have it out with him” in public at a meeting of 
the British Association in 1863, when the news of 
Speke’s unhappily sudden death through a gun acci- 
dent prevented an explanation and possibly a recon- 
ciliation. 

After his return from East Africa, Burton re- 
ceived the Royal Geographical Society’s medal (but 
no recognition whatever from the Government, be 
it remembered), and spent some months preparing 
for publication his * Lake Regions of Central Africa,” 
a book crammed with sound information, a mine 
which many plagiarists have worked. 

It was now that he married the beautiful, talented, 
and amiable lady whom he had loved ever since she 
was a school-girl in a convent at Boulogne, and who 
made him a perfect wife. Burton’s marriage was 
the only act in all his stirring life which brought 
him unalloyed happiness. 

Finding they had little or nothing to live on but 
love, Mrs. Burton, who had _ influential relations, 
pleaded tearfully with a Minister that some post 
might be given to her husband which would enable 
them to live; and this man, the discoverer of Tan- 
ganyika, whom France, had he been a Frenchman, 
or Germany, had he been a German, would have 
delighted to honour and reward with high prefer- 
ment, was contemptuously tossed a paltry unhealthy 
West African Consulate with five or six hundred a 
year, half of which had to be spent in maintaining 
his wife at Madeira, for he loved her too well to take 
her to the unhealthy Bights of Biafra and Benin. 

Nevertheless,’ from his dreary Consulate at Fer- 
nando Po, Burton did astonishingly good work. He 
ascended the Cameroon Mountain for the first time ; 
he carried out an important mission to the King of 
Dahomi; and he wrote three books about his 
adventures. 

In 1865 he was transferred to the Consulate of 
Sio Paulo in Brazil, and thence to Damascus in 
Syria, from which place he passed to the post at 
which he died, Trieste. A journey to the Mormon 
State of Utah in 1860; journeys in the Argentine 
Republic and Brazil in 1865—1868; travels over 
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“unexplored Syria,’ over the Land of Midian; 
more trips to India and Egypt: a visit to the 
Gold Coast “for gold;” and a short residence in 
Morocco, added to his marvellous knowledge of 
men and manners. He learnt at different 
times to speak with fluency French, Spanish, 
Portuguese, Italian, German, Arabic, Hindustani, 
Persian, and Kiswahili, besides being conversant 
with twenty to thirty other tongues. He translated 
the poems of Camoens, the “Arabian Nights” (begun 
in 1854 and finished in 1886); and was, I believe, en- 
gaged in the rendering into English of certain Persian 
classics. He wrote a “Book of the Sword,” and a 
study of Etruscan remains in North Central Italy. By 
those who knew him, among whom the writer of this 
notice has the privilege of classing himself, he was 
warmly admired and deeply loved. Not till 1885 
did this talented, distinguished man receive any 
recognition of his signal services to geography and 
literature ; but one of Lord Salisbury’s first acts on 
attaining to power in that year was to obtain for 
him the K.C.M.G.—an action which most certainly 
brightened the last years of his life. 

1 could say much more about Richard Francis 
Burton, but I should only be forestalling the bio- 
graphy which we all look for from his devoted friend 
and medical attendant, Dr. Grenfell Baker. 


H. H. JOHNSTON. 





THE SPEAKER’S GALLERY. 


XITI.—ARCHDEACON FARRAR. 


W E learn from the Archdeacon's own lips (Preface 

to “ Life of Christ,” para. 1; Preface to “ Life 
and Work of St. Paul,” p. 10; Popular Editions) 
that the composition of his works affords him an 
unusual amount of happiness. Had the sphere of their 
beneficence begun and ended with the Archdeacon 
himself, criticism was ready to dismiss the matter 
with a courteous fant mieux. But the great 
popularity of his writings has forced upon them the 
perilous privilege of being considered as literature : 
and we have the less hesitation in applying the 
ordinary tests since we find (Prefaces passim) that 
this author has constantly anticipated a day when 
his merits would be a matter of investigation, and 
has even supplied a number of hints amiably de- 
signed to help the inquirer in ‘his task. 

First, then, of his method, and chiefly of his 
historical method. Among the dry bones of a dead 
epoch the Archdeacon very wisely has recourse to 
Vivification :- 

“In that work [“‘ The Life of Christ ”] it was no small part of my 
object to enable readers to study the Gospels with a fuller understand- 
ing of their significance, and with a more intense impression of their 
reality and truth. In the present volume I have undertaken a similar 


task for the Acts of the Apostles and the thirteen Epistles of St. Paul.” 
— Preface to“ Life and Work of St. Paul,” p. vii. 


This work of vivification is carried over a wide 
field of research : 


“ 


. « « I have, throughout the book, referred especially to 
Ewald, Neander, Schenkel, Strauss, Hase, Sepp, Stier, Ebrard, 
Wieseler, Hofmann, Keim, ¢ ‘aspari, Ullmann, Delitzsch, De Pressensé, 
Walton, Dupanloup, Capecelatro, Ellicott, Young, Andrews, Words- 
worth, Alford, and many others; as well as to older writers like 
Bonaventura and Jeremy Taylor. I have also to acknowledge the 
assistance which I have gained from the writings of Dean Stanley, 
Canons Lightfoot and Westcott, Professor Plumptre, Dr. Ginsburg, 
Mr. Grove, and the authors of articles in the Encyclopedias of Ersch 
and Grube, Herzog, Zeller, Winer, and Dr. W. Smith. Incidental 
lights have been caught from various archwological treatises, as well 
as works of geography and travel, from the old Itineraries and Reland 
down to Dr. Thomson's ‘Land and Book’ and Mr. Hepworth 
Dixon's ‘ Holy Land.’ . It will be noticed that in most of 
my quotations from the Gospels I do not slavishly follow the English 
version, but translate from the original Greek. It will be seen, too, 
that I have endeavoured to glean in illustration all that is valuable or 
trustworthy in Josephus, in the Apocryphal Gospels, and in tradi- 
tional particulars derived from the writings of the Fathers. 60 
Some readers will perhaps be surprised by the frequency of the allu- 
sions to Jewish literature. . . Not only in the well-known 
treatises of Lightfoot, Schéttgen, Surenhuys, Wagenseil, Buxtorf, 
Otho, Reland, Budwus, Gfrirer, Herzfeld, McCaul, Etheridge, but also 
in those of Jews by birth or religion, or both, like Geiger, Jost, Gritz, 
Derenbourg, Murk, Frankl, Deutsch, Raphall, Schwab, Cohen, any- 








one may find large quotations from the original authorities. . x 
Further, he may read the entire Mishna (if he have time and patience 
to do so) in the Latin version of Surenhusius. I have myself 
consulted all the authorities here named. . . .”—Preface to Lift 
of Christ.” 

Now here are dry bones to a very pretty amount: 
and the problem is, How shall life be imparted to 
them? The first step of the average historian would 
be to select from this mass such material as he felt 
able to cope with; to choose, let us say, the good 
Jost, and cast over the less estimable Schwab—if, 
indeed, Schwab be less estimable. But this, if we 
understand him, does not satisfy the thorough- 
going Archdeacon. He must have all the bones. He 
will not select; he will compress: and in the art of 
compression he appears to be a master. 

“A passing sentence often expresses a conclusion which has only 
been formed after the study of long and tedious monographs.” —J’re- 
Sace to “The Early Days of Christianity,” p- vii, 

The first step, then, with this author is a terrific 
compression. The second is a no terrific re- 
expansion. Curiously enough, the Archdeacon is 
dumb, in his prefaces, on this re-expansion, the most 
salient point in his method. But, for once, his works 
speak for themselves, and we have only to open them 
at random to supply the student with a striking 
example. 

The story of St. Paul's conversion is thrice told in 
the Acts; and the three accounts hardly differ. Let 
us choose that given by the Apostle himself at 
Jerusalem. “And it came to pass, that as I made 
my journey and was come nigh to Damascus about 
noon, suddenly there shone from heaven a great 
light round about me. And I fell unto the ground, 
and heard a voice saying unto me, Saul, Saul, why 
persecutest thou me? And I answered, Who art 
thou, Lord? And he said unto me, I am Jesus of 
Nazareth, whom thou persecutest. And they that 
were with me saw indeed the light, and were afraid; 
but they heard not the voice of him that spake to 
me. And I said, What shall I do, Lord? And the 
Lord said unto me, Arise and go to Damascus; and 
there it shall be told thee of all things which are 
appointed for thee to do. And when I could not see 
for the glory of that light, being led by the hand 
of them that were with me, I came into Damascus.” 

Such is the story from St. Paul's mouth, and it 
has been found a moving one. But it obviously 
needed expansion, and therefore in the Archdeacon’s 
account it stretches over fourteen broad and closely 
printed pages! Would the student know how this 
is achieved? Let him note the words “was come 
nigh to Damascus about noon"’—seven words only— 
and observe the trick: 

“ And now the journey was nearly over. Hermon had long been 
gleaming before them, and the chain of Antilibanus. They had been 
traversing a bare, bleak, glaring, undulating plain, and had reached 
the village of Kaukab, or ‘The Star.’ At that point a vision of sur- 
passing beauty bursts upon the eye of the weary traveller. Thanks to 
the ‘ golden Abana’ and the winding Pharpar, which flow on either 
side of the ridge, the wilderness blossoms like a rose. Instead of 
brown and stony wastes, we begin to pass under the flickering shadows 
of ancient olive-trees. Below, out of a soft sea of verdure—amid 
masses of the foliage of walnuts and pomegranates and palms, steeped 
in the rich haze of sunshine—rise the white terraced roofs and glitter- 
ing cupolas of the immemorial city of which the beauty has been com- 
pared in every age to the beauty of a Paradise of God. ‘There amid 
its gardens of rose, and groves of delicious fruit, with the gleam of 
waters that flowed through it, flooded with the gold of breathless 
morn, lay the Eye of the East. (See Porter’s ‘ Syria,’ p. 435.) To 
that land of streams, to that city of fountains, to that Paradise of 
God, Saul was hastening—not on messages of mercy, not to add to the 
happiness and beauty of the world — 

But, really, as soon as we begin to enumerate the 
purposes for which Saul was not hastening to 
Damascus, the possibilities of graphic narrative 
become evident to the merest tyro. Let us skip a 
line or two and continue :— 

“Can we doubt that at the sight of the lovely, glittering city— 
like (if I may again quote the Eastern metaphor) ‘a handful of 
pearls in a goblet of emerald’—he felt one more terrible recoil 
from his unhallowed task, one yet fiercer thrust from the wounding 
goad of a reproachful conscience ?” 


The Bible says simply that Saul went on his 
errand “ yet breathing out threatenings and slaugh- 
ter.” This the Archdeacon expands into five pages of 
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goad-thrusts from a reproachful conscience! Let the 
thoughtful consider what point these five pages 
must give to the actual circumstances of Saul’s con- 
version! But we have not yet done with our seven 
words: we have yet to expand “ about noon,” as 
follows :— 

“It was high noon—and in a Syrian noon the sun shines fiercely 
overhead in an intolerable blaze of boundless light—the cloudless sky 
glows like molten brass; the white earth under the feet glares like 
won in the furnace ; the whole air, as we breathe it, seems to quiver 
as though it were pervaded with subtle flames.” ... . 


St. Paul himself, it will be noticed, omits to men- 
tion that the sun at noonday was overhead, and the 
earth under foot. He says that it was “about noon”; 
and left the Archdeacon to surmise these details, 
together with the “intolerable blaze of boundless 
light.” One pennyworth of noon to this intolerable 
deal of boundless light! 

So far, we have merely shown that Archdeacon 
Farrar expands, contracts, and makes a noise—like 
the penny squeakers that the street urchins blow. 
But now we approach the supreme step, the process 
of vivification. 

As with some other processes, its greatness lies 
in its simplicity. The author projects himself upon 
his material—and it lives. It is the same with 
“Eric; or, Little by Little,’ as with the “Life of 
Christ.” Many readers have failed to recognise in 
Eric a likeness to any boy that ever lived; and 
naturally, for Eric never was, on sea or land. Buta 
little consideration will assure them that he is a 
faithful portrait of what Frederic W. Farrar would 
have been if Frederic W. Farrar had happened—let 
the supposition be pardoned—to go to the bad in 
early life. And of the “ Life of Christ,” it may be 
briefly said that if ever Heine’s audacious remark 
were true—* God created man in His image ; and man 
makes haste to return the compliment”—it is true 
of that book. A week or two ago, in the course of 
some remarks on Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson, we had 
occasion to contrast that writer's method with Gus- 
tave Flaubert’s. “Flaubert,” we said, “dropped at 
his desk, drained and exhausted with the effort of 
keeping himself out of his books. Mr. Stevenson 
would never dream of such an attempt; it would 
have kept him silent for ever.” It would have struck 
Archdeacon Farrar dumb. 

We do not speak here of his theological treatises, 
nor of that amazing work, “ Language and Lan- 
guages,” ir which, if we remember aright, assorted 
delegates from all the chief races on earth meet 
together in the last chapter and exchange brotherly 
kisses. But certainly of his essays in history and 
fiction it may be said that well-nigh every page is 
permeated with that which it is fashionable, just 
now, to term an “intense personality.” The result is 
deplored by many ; and, to take a single instance, the 
differences between St. Paul and Archdeacon Farrar 
are so real that they might profitably be kept dis- 
tinct in the mind of the middle-class Englishman: 
and, after all, little more than “intense personality” 
was the matter with that field-preacher who began 
his discourse—* Paradoxical as my argument may 
appear to Thee, O Lord, it is nevertheless sound.” It 
is only just, however, to recognise that the Arch- 
deacon’s egoism has limitations. He has never, in 
direct speech, set himself up as an example to be 
imitated. Indeed, but a few days ago he was advo- 
eating, at the Church Congress, the formation of 
certain religious brotherhoods, the members of which 
should forswear married life and the possession of 
worldly wealth; whereas of the Archdeacon. himself 
it may be said that, as he has never been backward 
to bestow himself on the world, so (again to use 
Heine’s language) has the world made haste to return 
the compliment. 

Having treated of our author’s method, we may 
dismiss his style in few words. It is not without 
purpose that we have quoted him at such length. 
We have now but to turn the reader's attention 
back to certain typical expressions: to the restraint 
of the “bare, bleak, glaring, undulating plain”; of 








the “rich haze of sunshine” followed by the 
“gold of breathless morn”—the one “ steeping,” 
the other “flooding” the immemorial city, the 
city of fountains, the lovely, glittering city, 
the handful of pearls in a goblet of emerald, the 
eye of the East—unwinking apparently, though the 
sun shine fiercely overhead in an intolerable blaze 
of boundless light, though the cloudless sky “ glow” 
like molten brass, and the white earth “glare” (under 
the feet) like iron similarly treated. This is what 
“bursts on the eye of the weary traveller.” But 
why is the traveller weary? Possibly from literary 
convention ; more probably because the vision takes 
so long (about thirty lines, each averaging fourteen 
words) in bursting. Besides, the weary traveller had 
read it all before in Kinglake’s “ Eéthen,” and was 
familiar with Prescott’s description of Mexico as it 
“burst” on the view of the Spanish adventurers— 
who came upon that city, be it observed, around a 
corner of a tall hill, and not across a bare, bleak, 
glaring, undulating plain. 

“ Circumstances have precluded me from carrying out my original 
intention of actually visiting the countries in which St. Paul laboured; 
and to do this was the less necessury because abundant descriptions of 
them may be found in the works of many recent travellers.” — Preface 
to “ Life and Work of St. Paul,” para. 2. 








COCKNEY RUDENESS. 

N_a late article we said something of Cockney 

accent, without knowing at the time that the 
subject has been exhaustively treated in a clever 
little treatise entitled “Thenks Awf'lly,” and pub- 
lished by Field & Tuer. But there is still something 
to be said on Cockney rudeness, which seems another 
exclusive product of the metropolitan soil. This, 
unlike the other thing, is of no class. There are 
rude coalheavers, and, in spite of Sir Herbert Max- 
well, there are rude peers. It is a rudeness of self- 
satisfaction, of the sense of power, the manner of 
a nature flushed with insolence, and sometimes with 
beer. It is active in the lower ranks, passive in the 
higher. The coalheaver heaves the half-brick, the 
peer leaves you alone. In certain circumstances of 
life it is very offensive to be left alone, to be treated 
as though you had a taint of leprosy, to receive short 
snappy answers, or none at all. "Tis a vice of this 
capital city. Perhaps peers, after all, are not the worst 
offenders. Bank clerks, schoolmasters who have taken 
honours, lads in trade who have been advanced from 
errands to the counter, and young ladies in the Post 
Office, most need our prayers. Betwixt and between 
these are layers of civil-spoken classes to break the 
pressure, or we should all die. Policemen are civil, 
so are railway servants; from a curate, and from a 
shop-walker you often get a soothing word. Rectors 
are almost invariably uppish, and stock-jobbers some- 
times have a cruel way. Stockbrokers, on the other 
hand, are generally more urbane. Still, your chances 
of a harsh word or an unpleasant manner are 
painfully frequent in London town. There is 
nothing like this in the provinces, as a general 
characteristic of manner. There the fault, where 
it exists, is purely individual. There is a heartiness, 
a geniality, in Birmingham, Manchester, or Glasgow, 
which sets the visitor at his ease. This leaves us 
completely at fault as to the cause of the metro- 
politan malady. It cannot be our wealth, for they 
are wealthier in Lancashire. It cannot be our sense 
of superiority, for part of the offence is our indiffer- 
ence to all other modes of living than our own. 
Self-satisfaction implies recognition of inferiority in 
others ; but we do not seem to be aware that others 
are alive. As a question of causes, it must be given 
up; we can deal only with appearances, and these 
are decidedly against the metropolitan crowd. 

It was not ever thus. There was a beautiful 
flow of kindliness in the old-fashioned manner. 
Traditions of great-grandfather and grandmother, 
as they survive in families, show that these persons 
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were almost too ornately polite. It was the flam- 
boyant style. Who can forget Addison’s excursion 
to Dick's, and the struggle between host and guest 
for the surrender of the right of way on the stairs? 
Swift's account of his visit to an old friend is one 
long plaint of a man who was nearly killed with 
kindness. The letters between Richardson and his 
lady correspondents want but a touch to make them 
read like letters from China. Peep over Gray’s 
shoulder, as he writes to West: “ You do yourself 
and me justice in imagining that you merit, and 
that I am capable of sincerity.” How would that 
read in a modern version? “Of course I should 
not care to humbug you, even if you cared to 
be humbugged.” But Richardson and his fair un- 
known “Belfour” are still better. “You have 
given me so great a proof of your good nature 
and complaisance that I depend upon being ex- 
cused for continuing to trespass upon your time and 
patience”—Lady Bradshaigh to Richardson. And 
this is Richardson to Mrs. Klopstock :—** My daughters 
receive in the kindest manner, and return with 
affectionate respect, the sisterly kiss you are so 
good as to send them: my daughter Martha most 
particularly.” Young women had to learn to write 
like this, as they learned to make the other kind of 
jam, and it gave a flavour to life for which there is 
now no substitute. Mrs. Klopstock to Richard- 
son:—“It is not possible, sir, to tell you what a 
joy your letters gave me. My heart is very able to 
esteem the favour,” ete. 

Flummery! Not at all; only manner. Richard- 
son was eighteenth-century, and in these matters 
he looked to France. France saw then, and sees 
to-day, that manner is the garb of the spirit, 
and that to be without it is to revert to barbaric 
nakedness. Mr. Brownell has told us as much 
in that admirable American study of “French 
Traits” which has lately won the commenda- 
tion of the Revue des Deux Mondes. The French 
are still clothed and in their right mind, but we 
have slipped back into nudity. They try to do 
everything with an air, because the air is art; 
but, contrary to the general belief among us, they 
do it all the same. Their time-honoured forms of 
politeness make life a joy to the liver of it as well as to 
those his living affects. Their forms for the expres- 
sion of sorrow and of joy, their highly elaborated 
artificiality of being, are so many graces and adorn- 
ment of a state which is artificial or nothing. Being 
must be artificial; and never, in times past or in 
times present, has it been anything else. Try to make 
it otherwise, and all sense of it is lost. Our studied 
indifference to the trifles that please and soothe is 
but being in a bad form of art. It is still art, but 
the art of Bangweolo instead of the art of Athens 
and of Paris. The French are as sincere as our- 
selves; and only the beautiful solicitude of their 
habitual manner makes anoccasional want of sincerity 
more conspicuous. Our manner is a standing adver- 
tisement that you are to expect nothing, so an unkind 
action or a scurvy trick takes nobody by surprise. 
That is all the difference. We chuckle when the 
cold manner or the harsh word is still found con- 
sistent with the furtive performance of a good 
action; and we take a sort of transpontine pleasure 
in the coarse contrast between the manner and the 
act. This means that we are very artificial indeed. 
Nobody can be quite so indifferent to the feelings 
of a fellow-creature as some of us seem. It is not 
in human nature. Man is, after all, a kindly dis- 
posed animal when left to himself. He is essentially 
an animal that desires to please. What a miracle 
of convention must be a system that educates this 
out of him! That is the point. We are educated 
into bad manners—or, at any rate, out of good. 
The mockery of natural tenderness in the public 
school is the first step. The crust of insensibility 
to every show of generous emotion is hard to form, 
but it gets formed in time, since needs must. Man’s 
first instinct is towards the dramatic expression 
of himself, and to suppress this is to perform 





an operation as monstrous as to bend the toes 
under the sole of the foot. In the vulgar great 
this is merely suppressed, and a sort of negation of 
manner takes its place. In the vulgar little, there is 
still a craving for something more positive, and on 
this the London ‘Arry is formed. He has taught 
himself not to care for you, but that is not enough; 
the craving to take some note of your existence is 
still imperious, so he expands in sarcasm on the 
shape of your hat. He is more natural than his well- 
bred prototype, after all. We should really have to 
take less pains, if we took more pains in the right way. 
How much better we all feel for the contact with 
persons whose chief concern is to put us on good 
terms with ourselves. Itisa lost art; but oh,if they 
would take it up at the universities, and afterwards 
at Toynbee Hall! We hesitate to suggest the Board 
Schools, because the Board Schools are still engaged 
in the struggle for their pianos, and it is better to 
take one thing at atime. And besides, there is the 
Cockney accent to cure. When the infant classes 
have got the accent right, and just as much music as 
may raise them by the thickness of a thumb-nail 
nearer to the skies, then they may be taught to 
exchange courteous salutations at meeting and at 
parting, and they will be a thumb-nail nearer still. 





A RAMBLER IN LONDON. 





XXIV.—-IN REGENTS PARK. 

T is Sunday afternoon. The streets are dull; the 
sky above is dull; dulness and depression seem 
to be in the air. Far off I can hear a little tinkling 
bell, and wonder whether it will be a children’s ser- 
vice. I can hear, too, the steady continuous sound of 
trams, and the broken jolt of cabs or omnibuses. 
Good children pass me sedately, carrying well-bound 
books; they are going to church, I trust. Bad 
children rush past in disorder, with hair flying and 
hats dropping. They pursue one another, and yell 
loudly, and regard me apparently as something 
round which a child may dodge. One bright-eyed, 
ugly little baby trips up on the pavement, and 
weeps, and pities herself. The big sister picks her 
up, and administers fragments of sticky conso- 
lation wrapped in a scrap of newspaper. The 
sedate children look back at the accident reprov- 
ingly. I feel certain the eldest of them, a nasty. 
thin-faced girl, is saying that it serves the brat 
right. The wicked children stop to drink at 
the fountain, a combination of classic grotto and 
modern iron-work, surmounted by the bronze figure 
of a maiden. The bronze maiden is represented 
as shading her eyes from the sun, and a neat 
tablet gives us the name of the satirist who de- 
signed her. One is quite close to the Gloucester 
Gate here, and I pass through it into the quiet park. 
A few sheep are resting under the trees; they have 
dined early, because it is Sunday, perhaps, and dined 
heartily, and feel inclined to doze for a little. One 
of them gets up awkwardly, and surveys the rest. 
“Well, I think I'll just take a look round for a bit,” 
he seems to be saying. The others all rise too, re- 
luctantly, one after the other. “Then we may as 
well come along with you,” they are answering. 
“but you needn't have been in such a hurry.” They 
all move away together, the leader shrugging his 
shoulders. He was not at all anxious for the society 
of those others; he had, in fact, some private busi- 
ness of his own to look after, and now he will have 
to leave it. “They never know when they’re not 

wanted!” he is saying to himself. 

A little way further on I find a small crowd 
gathered round a noisy, open mouth. On drawing 
nearer, I see that the mouth belongs to a young 
Anarchist with a bundle of papers under his arm. 
He is holding a discussion—that is, he screams his 
ideas, and laughs hideously at his jokes, while his 
opponent fails to interrupt him at interval. “The 
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House of Lords,” he points out, “is not only corrupt, 
but politics are older than religion; consequently 
the House of Commons is no better. In the same way, 
what was established by force must be put down by 
force, and not voted away, because we ought to look 
at the Czar,and we all know what he is. Do we want 
to be slaves? We are slaves, and all governments are 
rotten, and we can’t see it because we won't see 
it, and that is what it comes to.” In reporting the 
speaker's remarks, I have tried to give them rather 
more logical coherence than they actually possessed. 
Two seedily dressed men on the outskirts sigh their 
approval. One of them is very pessimistic. “ Yes,” 
he says, wearily, ‘it’s all true. All Governments is 
corrupt—-though,” he added, “I myself, spikin’ as a 
‘umble individshul, doan’ see what to put in their 
plice.” An inquirer saunters up to a youth near 
to me to find out what it is all about. “ Sowcialism ?” 
he asks. “No,” is the bitter reply, “ somethin’ 
lower down in the skile.”” One old woman is par- 
ticularly vehement. “Go ‘ome, you wicked man!” 
she calls out. The crowd are amused; and I feel 
sure that the young Anarchist likes to be called 
wicked. 

I wander away to the main walk. Ido not fancy 
there are many Anarchists there; Regent's Park is 
not so social nor so Socialistic as Hyde Park. There 
are many broad, comfortable waistcoats, with heavy 
gold watch-chains in front of them and heavy 
Sunday dinners behind them. There are hats of 
ostentatious shininess. There are even young bloods, 
of a kind, who wear brown boots and look shock- 
ingly reckless. For the great middle-class walks 
here—not criminal enough to be romantic, nor poor 
enough to be picturesque, nor proud enough to 
refrain from earning their own living, and—unfortu- 
nately—not independent enough to cease caring for 
an aristocracy which does not care one straw about 
them. It is no wonder that Matthew Arnold wrote 
“Lines in Kensington Gardens,” but no “ Lines in 
Regent’s Park.” Most of the people here to-day are 
quite serious; they are too busy to learn how to talk 
sweetly and lightly. 

A slight movement in the group which is 
gathered round the Anarchist attracts my attention, 
and I turn back again. The young Anarchist has 
found a fresh opponent and fresh subjects for dis- 
cussion. It is a very old man who is arguing with 
him now, a man with a white beard and impressive 
appearance, and a queer, dry voice. 

“T wud ask yer,” he is saying, “to distinguish 
between the pheesical and the metapheesical.” 

“ Awnser ‘im that!” shouts a very young man in 
the crowd, very sternly. It is obvious that the 
young Anarchist is losing his hold of the popular 
favour. 

“I'd be very glad to put the old gentleman 
right,” he says, confidently, “but I ‘aven’t the toime. 
I'm now goan’ to my dinner; but what I said before, 
I says again.” 

“Will you kindly allow me to address you for 
five minutes?” cries a third disputant, a little wizened 
figure on the edge of the crowd, who is trying to 
work his way to the centre. The crowd laughs at 
him, and the Anarchist goes on— 

“T’m now goan’ to my dinner, and I maintain that 
he confuses cause and effect. Cause is force. We 
all breathe, and we drink it in from the hair. Every- 
thin’ breathes except fishes, and some scientific men 
think that they breathe too. Now, if we turn to the 
*uman brains——” 

“You ain’t got none! you foolish young man!” 
screams the ferocious old lady, glad of her oppor- 
tunity. 

“ Will you, gentlemen, kindly allow me to address 


you for——- ?” from the wizened figure. 
“T’m now goan’ ‘ome to my——” from the youn 
. g 
Anarchist. 


“One at once! One at once!” from the crowd, 
which acts as a chairman. 

Ultimately the young Anarchist gives out a notice 
of an intended meeting, and retires to his dinner. 


| Augustus Harris. 





Some of the crowd drift away to a religious meeting 
which is being held near at hand. But Hyde Park 
is far richer than Regent's Park in the matter of 
meetings. At the right season, I am told that many 
country cousins may be seen here. There are the 
Zoological Gardens to the north, and Madame 
Tussaud’s wax-works on the south, and Lord’s 
Cricket Ground to the west; and Euston Station 
gives one a chance of escape on the east. Personally, 
I shall not bring my own cousins here. The National 
Gallery, the Embankment, and Westminster Abbey 
are more edifying to the visitor; and they are less 
expensive. 

I pass on down the main walk, southward. 
Gathered clouds, and a printed recommendation 
to furnish on easy terms, are visible in the sky. I 
am afraid some of those very shiny hats will get 
ruined. 








THE WINTER MUSICAL SEASON. 


— 40 — 


( UR long winter season is fast becoming more 

important in regard to musical matters than 
the season emphatically called “musical,” which 
lasts from the beginning of May until the end of 
July. Italian opera—or opera of various national 
origins, played in different, and sometimes very 
wonderful imitations of the Italian language— 
belongs still, as a general rule, exclusively to 
summer. It is only, indeed, when the Conti- 
nental opera houses are closed by the hot weather 
that our English managers can bring together 
the operatic stars which give such brilliancy to the 
Covent Garden performances, as directed by Mr. 
An attempt, however, is now 
being made by an Italian impresario, Signor Lago, 
to attract the public to the Royal Italian Opera 
by means of singers less celebrated, but scarcely 
less competent, than those upon whose services the 
summer manager of the same establishment depends. 
Signor Lago aims, moreover, at the production of 
novelties, absolute or comparative; whereas Mr. 
Harris seems to make it a point of honour to produce 
time-honoured works alone. 

Unfortunately new operas of striking merit are 
now but rarely forthcoming. The great operatic 
composers of the latter half of this century have 
been Wagner, Verdi, and Gounod; all of whom may 
be spoken of as belonging to the past, though two 
are still living. 

Thanks it may be to the stimulating influence of 
her Conservatoire, and of her too highly subventioned 
musical theatres, France rejoices in a number of very 
clever dramatic composers, with Saint-Saéns, Mas- 
senet, Delibes, Goddard, and Lalo among them, who 
keep not only Paris but also Brussels constantly 
supplied with new operas. Of these, some find 
their way to Germany and Italy; while both 
the Manon of Massenet and the Sakmé of Delibes 
have been heard in England. But though nearly all 
the works of the modern French school find their 
way into Italian, and are from time to time brought 
out at one or more of the Italian opera houses 
scattered over the civilised world—from St. Peters- 
burg to New York, and from Berlin to Valparaiso 
—not one of them reaches our Royal Italian 
Opera. , 

Remembering that in an Italian opera house 
works of Italian origin ought sometimes to be per- 
formed, Signor Lago endeavoured, on undertaking the 
management of Covent Garden, to secure the right 
of representing the only two operas which of late 
years have been produced in Italy with success. 
One of these is Verdi's Otello, so well performed 
last summer at the Lyceum with Tamagno and 
Maurel as the dominating personages of the cast ; the 
other, La Cavalleria Rusticana of Mascagni, which, 
produced last winter at Rome, has not yet reached 
England, and—for certain commercial reasons—seems 
unlikely todo so. In the early part of the century 
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an Italian opera by Rossini, Donizetti, or Bellini, 
brought to its composer from £80 to £100 in Italy; 
while it was valueless, so far as he was concerned, 
beyond the Italian frontiers. At present, thanks to 
International Copyright Conventions and to the 
extreme rarity of successful works, an opera which, 
like Verdi's Otello, or, in quite another style, La 
Cavalleria Rusticana, makes a decided mark in 
Italy, is valued by its publishers at exorbitant 
sums; and it is a fact that for the right of per- 
forming and publishing in England, and exclusively 
in the English language, the little one-act work 
just mentioned, nothing less than £4,000 has been 
asked. Verdi's Ofe//o is quoted at almost as high 
a figure, and the prices demanded are virtually 
prohibitive. 

La Cavalleria Rusticana is especially interesting 
as marking the advent of a master who promises to 
continue worthily the long line of Italian operatic 
composers, Which seemed on the point of coming to 
an end with Verdi, now in his seventy-eighth year. 
Mascagni, the composer of La Cavalleria Rusticana, 
is in his twenty-sixth year, and his work is strik- 
ingly characteristic of the present day; showing, 
as it does, the influence of Wagner, of Verdi, and, 
in some degree, of Gounod, together with features 
of originality—especially in the melodies—which 
clearly enough prove the young maestro to be him- 
self a creator. 

Both Verdi's Ofello and Maseagni’s Cavalleria 
Rusticana would have been brought out this autumn 
at the Royal Italian Opera had the present manager 
been able to secure them. Under the. circum- 
stances, however, he has been obliged to fall back 
exclusively on ancient works, with Meyerbeer’s 
Robert le Diable, now sixty years old, and Gluck’s 
Orfeo, more than a century old, among them. He 
has engaged an excellent company, including in 
particular the Sisters Ravagli, who play together 
in Orfeo; the sister with the contralto voice im- 
personating Orfeo, and the sister with the soprano 
voice Eurydice. The singing of these vocalists in 
Verdi's Aida did much on the opening night to secure 
the great success of the performance; and the pro- 
duction of Orfeo, with the Sisters Ravagli in the two 
principal parts, will certainly be one of the features 
of our autumn musical season. 

Signor Lago’s repertory contains one opera 
which, though by no means new, is unfamiliar to 
our public. La Gioconda, the work in question, 
without being an absolute masterpiece, is the 
masterpiece of the late Ponchielli, the composer of 
several operas, of which / Promessi Sposi was at 
one time the most popular. In England, if we have 
no great dramatic composer, we put up with the 
misfortune. But Italy abhors such a void; and 
when Verdi seemed to have given up writing (from 
1859 until 1887, the year of Ofello, he produced but 
two operas) an endeavour was made to replace him 
by the composer of La Gioconda. Arrigo Boito, 
calling himself anagrammatically “Tobia Gorrio,” 
furnished Ponchielli with a libretto based on the 
Angelo of Victor Hugo; and the setting of Boito’s 
opera-book in the form of La Gioconda was glorified 
throughout Italy. The land of song had still, it was 
said, a great composer, though as a matter of fact 
La Gioconda is only a cleverly, artistically written 
work, finely orchestrated, and generally irreproach- 
able as to style,, but without any pretence to 
inspiration, 

It first became known in England through its 
ballet music, which is bright, tuneful, and highly 
rhythmical. It was a novelty in Italy to see a ballet 
presented as an integral part of an opera; and “ The 
Hours,” as the divertissement in question is called, 
aided greatly the general success of the work. The 
music of La Gioconda is written with considerable 
freedom, and with little or no regard to the con- 


ventional forms of Italian opera. The score, more- 


over, contains a considerable number of singable 
melodies, though there is scarcely one of them that 
is marked by originality. 


| 
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THE LITERARY ASPIRANT’'S MANUAL, 





1V.—Epirors’ PRIVATE ADDRESSES. 


( = of the secrets of success in journalism is to 

know the private addresses of all the editors, 
When we speak, indeed, of anonymity’s being the 
curse of journalism, we mean that it is difficult to 
discover where and when the editors are at home. 
In this chapter I propose to lift the veil by giving 
the names and private addresses of the editors of 
the Times, Daily News, Standard, Telegraph, St. 
James's, Pall Mall, and other leading dailies ; also of 
the leading weeklies ; also of prominent journalists, 
such as Mr. Lucy, Mr. Archibald Forbes, Mr. Sala ; 
all of whom, as I happen to know, would feel 
obliged if aspirants would call on them with 
manuscripts. Never forget to take your manu- 
scripts with you. If you are a good reader, so 
much the better. 

Before giving names and addresses, 1 may make a 
few remarks on the reasons why aspirants open to 
offers are not more quickly fitted. You will kindly 
pardon my saying that the fault lies less with the 
editors than with yourselves. You do not insist 
sufficiently on seeing the editor; and when you do 
see him, you are unable to make a plain statement of 
what you want. Most of you, so far as my experi- 
ence goes, are barristers. I seldom meet a barrister 
who, as soon as he learns that Iam the famous Mr. 
Anon, does not take me aside and ask for a sub- 
editorship. I say, “ All right;” but when we proceed 
to details, he cannot even tell me whether he wants 
a sub-editorship on a weekly or a daily. Many an 
aspirant have I offered his choice between, say, sub- 
editorshipofthe Atheneum, the Manchester Guardian, 
or Cornhill, and found him quite unable to decide. 
In the meantime I had to give the posts to other 
aspirants, and put him off with a leader-writership 
on the Times. Some barristers cannot even say 
whether it is a sub-editorship they would like. At 
present I havea fair sub-editorship on a daily vacant 
(£500 a year, with abundance of time for more serious 
work), and the chief qualification is that the aspirant 
‘an supply a series of articles on Kant. I have also 
at my disposal three leader-writerships for men who 
have taken prizes at college (a Fellow can have the 
editorship of a weekly), some half-dozen vacancies on 
the reviewing staff of the leading literary journals, 
and a number of comfortable and remunerative posts 
for gentlemen who have no particular line, but can do 
anything. There is always a steady demand for the 
last-mentioned. When applying for a post, there- 
fore, say clearly what you want; also whether you 
‘an begin at once. 

You will have observed that the vacancies for 
which I want applicants are limited in number. Prob- 
ably none of them are what you want. Don't let that 
discourage you: I am not an editor. Editors have a 
greater variety for you to choose from, and I there- 
fore strongly reconimend you to go straight to 
them—to their private addresses, of course. Each 
editor has his own way of being got round, and 
on this subject it seems fitting that I should say 
a word. 

The Times is at present on the outlook for bar- 
risters who merely want to do a little writing until 
they have attained a position at the Bar. If there 
are any of you who have no desire to be known as 
journalists, but would not object for the present 
to doing, say, two articles a week for a good paper 
(articles are easily dashed off), please call on the 
editor of the Times at his private address, which 
you will find below. By calling early in the 
morning (say, between eight and ten), you are sure 
to get him in. If you are told that “he is not down 
yet,” say that you can wait. Though you are the 
very man he wants, he prefers not to engage you 
until you have had a talk with him. 

The editor of the Standard has his fixed hours 
for receiving you; indeed, as you may be aware, 
he issues printed cards :— 
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Eprtror, Standard, 


AT HOME 
FOR ASPIRANTS 


Every Wednesday, 3 p.m. to 6 p.m. 


If it is not convenient to you to attend these 


“at homes,” the editor will be happy to make his | 


time suit yours. If possible, however, humour him 
by calling any Wednesday between three and six. 
He is at present anxious to fill up some sub-editor- 
ships, and the best way to get round him is to read 
half a dozen of your sub-editorial articles. A sub- 
editor should be able to write a graceful article on 
such a subject as the fall of the leaves in autumn. 
Editors have a weakness for listening to such articles 


(as you may gather from their printing so many of | 


them). I may mention that the editor of the 
Standard prefers to barristers men from the coun- 
try who have had no previous experience of press- 
work, but feel that they have it in them. He can 
thus train you, for which he has a passion. As- 
pirants who were country ministers, but did not like 
it, or clerks who have come up to London willing to 
turn their hands to anything, ought to go to the 
editor of the Standard’s “at homes” without delay. 
See private address below. 

The Daily News is specially open to men of great 
ability who can only write when in the mood. If 
there are any such among you, kindly drop in on the 
editor of the Daily News—at home, if convenient; but 
if not, at the office about 12 p.m. The editor of the 
Daily News places great reliance on testimonials. If 
these are printed, they will have the greater effect 
on him; and it is well to have as many of them as 
possible. A testimonial from the clergyman in whose 
Sabbath-school you taught, stating that you are in 
his opinion admirably qualified for a high journalistic 
appointment, will prove of the greatest benefit. Read 
your testimonials aloud with taste and expression. 

If the Telegraph is the paper you have decided to 
work on, so contrive that your father or uncle used 
to be at school with the editor, or once met him in a 
country house or at Lucerne, The editor of the 
Telegraph will then give you a post. 

Are any of you really good-natured? In other 
words, have you by your side articles which you 
would be willing to let an editor read while away 
on his holiday? I know an editor who is at present 
holiday-making, and it would be a pleasant surprise 
to him if you would each forward him a few articles. 
His address is below. 

The following are the names and private ad- 
dresses of the various editors.! 





THE WEEK. 


— —ñ— — 


SAMUEL ROGERS (or was it Lornp HOLLAND?) used 
to say that for every new book that came out he read 
an old one. He would have made an exception in 
the case of one new book which is on the point of 
coming out, a book of which the current number of 
the Quarterly has given us a promulsis—the Journal 
of Sir WALTER Scott. If any proof were required 
that the world owes to Scotland the noblest and 
most magnanimous man in the records of literary 
biography, in this Journal will it be found. Scorr 
was the founder of the Quarterly, and watched over 
it till the last. May his spirit watch over it still. 


AND now the Quarterly Review has been telling us 
allabout thelight reading that pleased our forefathers, 
and showing that the medizval romances were much 
more moral than the modern novel. “Our fore- 
fathers held that plain straightforward language 
purified immoral incidents of half their danger.” 
RICHARDSON is not medizval, but his morality is 


? We have ventured to burn our contributor’s final paragraph. He 
may print it in his book if he dares.—Ep. SpEaKER. 











beyond question. Yet women in his novels use 
“plain, straightforward language,” which in the 
present day would excite the most injurious sus- 
picions. As mediseval manners were not famous for 
their austerity, there seems no particular advantage 
in commending diction which would now be regarded 
as indecent. 


Mr. Rospert BUCHANAN ought to be saved from 
some of his friends. They have christened a lion 
cub after him, and called it “ Robert Buchanan, poet 
laureate of all the lions of England.” Perhaps it is 
rather, hard on this animal to make it start the 
struggle for life under such a load, and the other 
lions in England may wonder what they have done 
to be associated with Mr. BUCHANAN in this alarm- 
ing way. Even more serious is MR. BUCHANAN’S 
announcement that he means to publish a review 
next year, apparently for the express purpose of 
confounding everybody who does not accept him as 
a laureate, and of showing the trade union of critics 
in its true light. In case Mr. BUCHANAN restrains 
himself from writing the whole of this publication, 
it will be interesting to see what lions will roar for 
his benefit. 


WE understand that DEAN CHURCH’s memorials 
of the Oxford Movement are now in the press, and 
will be published by MACMILLAN & Co. within the 
next few months. 


-CONSIDERABLE is the popular debt to Messrs. 
CASSELL, and ungrateful in the extreme would it 
be to look in the teeth such gift-horses as they 
have given us; but with how little trouble might 
our debt to them be trebled if they would only add 
a few notes to their reprints of our earlier classics, 
and to such works of the ancient classics as they 
select for reprinting! What is the use, for example, 
of reprinting TWINING’s translation of the Poetics 
without TWINING’s notes and commentary ? 


“GREAT men,” says a Greek proverb, “ know no 
gratitude.” Whether Mr. RUSKIN is great or not, he 
is famous. Let the hope, therefore, be indulged that 
he will be gratified by the little book recently written 
by Mr. Epwarp T. Cook—* Studies on Ruskin.” Mr. 
Cook has laid all of us under obligation by reprinting 
his “ Gospel according to Ruskin;” for “ that discon- 
solate spirit’ —we are borrowing Mr. MALLOCK’S 
touching and eloquent picture of “the master”— 
“that disconsolate spirit hovering over the waters 
of Babylon and remembering Sion” really has, as 
Mr. Cook has shown, something to say to us. 





Mr. FisHER UNwitn’s “ Adventure Series” has 
prompted a diligent search amongst old journals 
and diaries in families who inherit traditions of 
daring by land or sea. There are some novelists 
who may think that Mr. FisHeER UNWIN is poaching 
on their preserves, though they may have their 
revenge by following the example of a certain 
romancer, who, finding some remarkable land-crabs 
in a narrative of travel, boldly transferred them, 
without acknowledgment, to a book which professed 
to be a work of jnvention. 


“LET no man say he has lived,” said a learned 
friend the other day, “who has not read the 
‘Spiritual Quixote,’ ‘John Buncle,’ ‘ Lackington’s 
Memoirs, ANDRELINIS’ (if he wrote it) ‘Julius Ex- 
clusus, HROSWITHA’s Comedies, DESPERRIERS’ ‘ Cym- 
balum Mundi,’ and Cesarivs of Heisterbach’s ‘ Illus- 
tria Miracula et Historis Memorabiles.’’’ How many 
of us must be in a state of death? But Cesarius of 
Heisterbach really ought to be reprinted and 
translated. Let enterprising publishers think of it. 
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THE Jacobite cause is progressing. Its organ, the 
Whirlwind, has been withdrawn from the printers 
of the London Gazette, who seem to have smelt the 
headsman in a treasonable article. This comical 
effusion called on Young England to rally round the 
Jacobite standard, and invited PRINCE ALBERT VICTOR 
and PRINCE GEORGE to acknowledge their rightful 
Sovereign in return for the handsome promise to 
make them colonels and captains of the Jacobite 
forces. Mr. WHISTLER appears to have lent his 
great moral weight to this enterprise, with a view, 
no doubt, to combining the functions of Court painter 
and royal jester under the restored STUARTS. When 
the Jacobite flag is unfurled, the WHISTLER butterfly 
will figure as the chief emblem. 


YOUNG women who are brought up on _ the 
principle of negation are threatening to play an 
alarming part in fiction. The author of “John 
Ward, Preacher,” introduced to us a sensible girl 
who had a not unreasonable objection to the theory 
of eternal punishment in its most extreme form. 
But in “Sidney” Miss DELAND favours us with a 
certain major who, because he lost his wife, is 
determined that his daughter shall know neither 
religion nor love. An hypothesis of this kind can- 
not be founded on any observation of life. It is as 
unreal as OCTAVE FEUILLET’S attempt to deprive a 
woman of natural instincts because her father was 
an unbeliever. The mild agnostic is tiresome enough 
in novels, but to invent inhuman selfishness and 
label it as scepticism is neither instructive nor 
entertaining. 


Mr. ANDREW LANG makes some sensible remarks 
in the St. James's Gazette about authors and pub- 
lishers, but his estimate of the novelist’s toil is a 
little too airy. That fortunate being “ has enjoyed 
writing his novel, perhaps he has no great belief 
in it, and what lightly comes lightly goes.” This 
may be true about Mr. LANG, whose tales are 
probably written in odd moments of his working 
day, when he is toying with the bread-crumbs 
between the soup and the fish, or taking a breath- 
ing time between mythology and biography. But 
there are writers of fiction who have to wrestle 
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will be. Four years’ schooling in class-rooms after 
two years’ brilliant success on the stage will be 
somewhat trying to the child. But a course of 
regular tuition can do her no harm, and her physical 
health will doubtless be benefited by the long period 
of absence from behind the footlights, to which the 
popular representative of Little Lord Fauntleroy now 
finds herself condemned. 


WHAT a blessing it would be to the public, as 
well as to themselves, if our phenomenal child- 
pianists were, like VERA BERINGER, sent to school! 
Pianoforte playing, however, is such an artificial 
accomplishment that it can only be kept up by 
A boy who has to play scales, 
exercises, and pieces for six hours a day has not 
much time or energy left for ordinary studies. Dr. 
HANS von BULow has been heard to say that if he 
is one day without practising he becomes conscious 
of a certain falling-off in his powers: that if he is 
two days without practising, his friends notice ; and 
if three, the general public. 


A PHENOMENAL child-pianist would, if kept away 
from the piano for a few weeks, lose, in the way of 
execution, all that by long and painful labour he had 
acquired. 





To-DAY Mr. CLEMENT Scotr repeats for the 
benefit of the Actors’ Benevolent Fund the lecture 


| which he gave recently at the Birkbeck Institute. 


Mr. Scott’s reminiscences of the theatre fer thirty 
years are very graphic; and it is a pity that he 
should mar an interesting and useful retrospect by 
a needless vindication of SHAKESPEARE against the 
theories of Tonsroi, Ips—ex, and Zona. It does 
not seem quite relevant to shake the laurels of the 
Bard at these writers; nor is anything gained by 


| charging them with “diseased imagination.” The 
analysis of the human mind did not end with 


with the theme, and who do not dismiss their | 


work as if it were a cigarette. THACKERAY com- 
plained that the “ Dunciad” had destroyed the dignity 
of the literary calling, and prevented writers in 
England from becoming Secretaries of State. Mr. 
LANG is likely to foster the delusion that novel- 
writing is a light and elegant amusement, like curl- 
ing one’s hair. 


THE spirit of MAYNE Rev still lives. There is 
a certain JOHNSON, of Chicago, who carries on the 
tradition of romances of the prairie, fiery horsemen, 
ruthless feuds, all the machinery, in short, with 
which MAYNE REID used to delight the boyhood 
of two continents. Mr. JOHNSON has given a 
thrilling description of a duel he witnessed in 
Mexico. Two rivals for the bright eyes of a coquette 
settled their claims with the lasso. They threw the 
fatal loops with marvellous dexterity, till at last one 
lighted on the head and shoulders of the vanquished, 
who was dragged, like Hector, over the plain, dead 
and shapeless. Then the victor was seen flirting 
with the lady as if‘nothing had happened. We are 
grateful to JoHNSON, of Chicago, for throwing this 
stirring episode into the midst of our tea-table 
fiction. 


THE parents of that clever little girl VERA 
BERINGER have come to a wise decision in respect 
to their daughter, who is to be removed from the 
stage and sent to school for four years. Then she 
will be allowed to decide for herself whether or not 
she will continue the profession of actress. It is not 
difficult to foretell what the young lady's decision 


SHAKESPEARE, and though Mr. Scorr may dislike 
IBpsEN and Torsroi, that is not sufticient to show 
that they are incapable of dealing with problems 
which do not interest him. 


Mr. LANG has given us this week a picture of 
one of the most agreeable, though not most potent, 
figures in our political history. The “ Life of Lord 
Iddesleigh ” cannot fail to charm both the friends 


/ and the political opponents of a most estimable 





Englishman. We cannot speak of Sir STAFFORD 
NORTHCOTE’S foes, for he never had any. In the 
midst of party turmoil, when passions ran high, 
no one was ever found to say a _ bitter word 
of DisRAELI’s lieutenant in the House of Com- 
mons. Much might be said of the treatment he 
received towards the end of his life from his own col- 
leagues, but that is a point which Mr. LANG has 
treated with exemplary tact. The book will be best 
appreciated by those who care little for the asperi- 
ties of political life, and who value the ideal of an 
English gentleman’s unvarying standard of courtesy. 


WHAT are the rights of a reporter in a place of 
worship? CANON HEGARTY, an energetic divine in 
county Cork, objects to the publication of his sermons. 
Seeing a reporter in chapel he exclaimed, “ You have 
no right to take notes behind my back,” and de- 
manded that the note-book should be given up 
to him. The reporter, who seems to have shown 
singular meekness, remarked that the chapel was a 
public place, which the priest denied. As CANON 
HEGARTY did not build the chapel, and as it is not 
carried on for his private convenience, his assumption 
is open to question. But the theory that sermons 
must not be reported without the sanction of the 





Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
London, they should buy Bryant & May's Matches, and refuse the foreign matches 


which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages. 
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preacher would make a nice point for the legal 


foreign tongue; and that in pity they had carried 


discernment of one of Mr. BALFoUR’s resident magis- | hitn in and brought him to me. 


trates. 


THE opponents of the proposal to pay salaries to 
members of Parliament will probably make capital 
out of the abuse of the system in France. It is said 
to be no uncommon thing for a deputy to sell his 
salary to a usurer for a lump sum. He is paid 9,000 
francs a year, and he disposes of a five years’ income 
in advance for about 10,000 or 15,000 francs, the pur- 
chaser taking the risk of his death in the interval. 
In this country there would be the additional risk of 
an unexpected general election which might suddenly 
unseat the member who had sold his salary, and leave 
the speculator in the lurch. In America hard things 
are said about Congressmen, but it is not asserted 
that they are bought in this particular way, and 
they probably entertain a low opinion of a French 
deputy’s idea of a bargain. 





Ir is not unlikely that Mr. Ropert LINCOLN may 
cease to be American Minister to England in order 
to succeed PRESIDENT HARRISON at the White 
House. It is well known that Mr. HARRISON will 
not allow himself to be re-nominated for the Presi- 
dency. One term is enough for him. Some shrewd 
Republicans anticipate that Mr. BLAINE’s ambition 
for the highest political honour of his country is 
not so ardent as it was. They think the nomina- 
tion for their party will fall on a “dark horse,” and 
confidently predict that Mr. LINcoLn will fill the 
oftice which owes so much to his father’s name. 


OLD ASON. 

UDGE between me and my guest, the stranger 
e within my gates, the man whom in his ex- 
tremity I clothed and fed. 

I remember well the time of his coming, for it 
happened at the end of five days and nights during 
which the year passed from strength to age; in the 
interval between the swallow’s departure and the 
redwing’s coming; when the tortoise in my garden 
crept into his winter quarters; and the equinox was 
on us, With an east wind that parched the blood in 
the trees, so that their leaves for once knew no 
gradations of red and yellow, but turned at one 
stroke to brown, and crackled. 

At five o'clock in the morning of the sixth day, 
I looked out. The wind still whistled across the 
sky, but now without the obstruction of any cloud. 
Full in front of my window Sirius flashed with a 
whiteness that pierced the eye. A little to the right, 
the whole constellation of Orion was suspended clear 
over a wedge-like gap in the coast, wherein the sea 
could be guessed rather than seen. And, travelling 
yet further, the eye fell on two brilliant lights 
set one above the other, the one steady and a 
fiery red, the other yellow and blazing intermittently, 
the one Aldebaran, the other revolving on the light- 
house top, fifteen miles away. 

Half-way up the east, the moon, now in her last 
quarter and decrepit, climbed with the dawn close 
at her heels. And at this hour they brought in the 
Stranger, asking if my pleasure were to give him 
clothing and hospitality. 

Nobody knew whence he came—except that it 
was from the wind and the night—seeing that he 
spoke in a strange tongue, moaning and making a 
sound like the twittering of birds in a chimney. 
But his journey must have been long and painful ; 
for his legs bent under him, and he could not stand 
when they lifted him. So, finding it useless to 
question him for the time, I learnt from the servants 
all they had to tell--namely, that they had come upon 
him, but a few minutes before, lying on his face 
within my grounds, without staff or scrip, bare- 
headed, spent, and crying feebly for succour in his 


| 
| 





Now for the look of this man, he seemed a century 
old, being bald, extremely wrinkled, with wide hol- 
lows where the teeth should be, and the flesh hanging 
loose and flaccid on his cheek-bones; and what colour 
he had could have come only from exposure to that 
bitter night. But his eyes chiefly spoke of his 
extreme age. They were blue and deep, and filled 
with the wisdom of years; and when he turned them 
in my direction they appeared to look through 
me, beyond me, and back upon centuries of sor- 
row and the slow endurance of man, as if his imme- 
diate misfortune were but a slight item in a long 
list. They frightened me. Perhaps they conveyed a 
warning of that which I was to endure at their owner's 
hands. From compassion, I ordered them to take 
him to my wife, with word that I wished her to 
set food before him, and see that it passed his lips. 

So much I did for this Stranger. Now learn how 
he rewarded me. 

He has taken my youth from me, and the most 
of my substance, and the love of my wife. 

From the hour when he tasted food in my house, 
he sat there without hint of going. Whether from 
design, or because age and bis sufferings had really 
palsied him, he came back tediously to life and 
warmth, nor for many days professed himself able 
to stand erect. Meanwhile he lived on the best of 
our hospitality. My wife tended him, and my ser- 
vants ran at his bidding; for he managed early to 
make them understand scraps of his language, 
though slow in acquiring ours—I believe out 
of calculation, lest someone should inquire his 
business (which was a mystery) or hint at his 
departure. I myself often visited the room he 
had appropriated, and would sit for an hour watching 
those fathomless eyes while I tried to make head 
or tail of his discourse. When we were alone, my 
wife and I used to speculate at times on his probable 
profession. Was he a merchant ?—an aged mariner? 
—a tinker, tailor, beggarman, thief? We could 
never decide, and he never disclosed. 

Then the awakening came. I sat one day in the 
chair beside his, wondering as usual. I had felt 
heavy of late, with a soreness and languor in my 
bones, as if a dead weight hung continually on my 
shoulders, and another rested on my heart. <A 
warmer colour in the Stranger’s cheek caught my 
attention; and I bent forward, peering under the 
pendulous lids. His eyes were livelier and less pro- 
found. The melancholy was passing from them as 
breath fades off a pane of glass. He was growing 
younger. Starting up, I ran to the mirror, across 
the room. 

There were two white hairs in my fore-lock ; and 
at the corner of either eye, half a dozen radiating 
lines. I was an old man. 

Turning, I regarded the Stranger. He sat phlegm- 
atic as an Indian idol; and in my fancy I felt the 
young blood draining from my own heart, and saw 
it mantling in his cheeks. Minute by minute I 
watched the slow miracle—the old man beautified. 
As buds unfold, he put on a lovely youthfulness ; 
and, drop by drop, left me winter. 

I hurried from the room, and seeking my wife, 
laid the case before her. ‘This is a ghoul,” I said, 
“that we harbour: he is sucking my best blood, and 
the household is clean bewitched.” She laid aside 
the book in which she read, and laughed at me. 
Now my wife was well-looking, and her eyes were 
the light of my soul. Consider, then, how I felt as 
she laughed, taking the Stranger’s part against me. 
When I left her, it was with a new suspicion in my 
heart. “How shall it be,” I thought, “if after 
stealing my youth, he go on to take the one thing 
that is better?” 

In my room, day by day, I brooded upon this— 
hating my own alteration, and fearing worse. With 
the Stranger there was no longer any disguise. 
His head blossomed in curls; white teeth filled the 
hollows of his mouth; the pits in his cheeks were 
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heaped full with roses, glowing under a transparent 
skin. It was Mson renewed and thankless; and he 
sat on, devouring my substance. 

Now, having probed my weakness, and being 
satisfied that I no longer dared to turn him out, he, 
who had half-imposed his native tongue upon us, 
constraining the household to a hideous jargon, the 
bastard growth of two languages, condescended to 
jerk us back rudely into our own speech once more, 
mastering it with a readiness that proved his former 
dissimulation, and using it henceforward as the sole 
vehicle of his wishes. On his past life he remained 
silent; but took occasion to confide in me that he 
proposed embracing a military career, as soon as he 
should tire of the shelter of my roof. 

And 1 groaned in my chamber; for that which I 
feared had come to pass. He was making open love 
to my wife. And the eyes with which he looked at 
her, and the lips with which he coaxed her, had been 
mine: and I was an old man. Judge now between 
me and this guest. 

One morning I went to my wife; for the burden 
was past bearing, and I must satisfy myself. I 
found her tending the plants on her window-ledge ; 
and when she turned, I saw that years had not 
taken from her comeliness one jot. And I was old. 

So I taxed her on the matter of this Stranger, 
saying this and that, and how I had cause to believe 
he loved her. 

“That is beyond doubt,” she answered, and 
smiled. 

“ By my head, I believe his fancy is returned!” 
I blurted out. 

And her smile grew radiant, as looking me in the 
face, she answered, “ By my soul, husband, it is.” 

Then I went from her, down into my garden, 
where the day grew hot and the flowers were begin- 
ning to droop. I stared upon them and could find no 
solution to the problem that worked in my heart. 
And then I glanced up, eastward, to the sun above 
the privet-hedge, and saw him coming across the 
flower-beds, treading them down in wantonness. 
He came with a light step and a smile, and I 
waited for him, leaning heavily on my stick. 

“Give me your watch!” he called out, as he drew 
near. 

“Why should I give you my watch?” I asked, 
while something worked in my throat. 

“ Because I wish it; because it is gold; because 
you are too old, and won't want it much longer.” 

“Take it,” I cried, pulling the watch out and 
thrusting it into his hand. “Take it—you who 
have taken all that is better! Strip me, spoil 
me 

A soft laugh sounded above, and I turned. My 
wife was looking down on us from the window, and 
her eyes were both moist and glad. 

“Pardon me,” she said, “it is you who are spoil- 
ing the child.” Q. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





THE “MAHOMET” CONTROVERSY. 


Dear Sir,.—A good gentleman of the National Liberal 
Club engages to teach me the principles of Islam. I have asked 
what greater “ mockery ” of the Prophet is involved in putting 
him upon the stage than in painting him in a picture or de- 
scribing him in a book. To this my friend replies that though I 
make bold to write a,play on Mahomet, I do not know a certain 
elementary canon of his faith. to wit, that all pictures and 
statues are forbidden by the Mahommedan religion. Now, if 
my question implied that strict Moslems may paint pictures of 
their Prophet, or buy them, or take pleasure in them, or even 
recognise them when painted, it did indeed betray ignorance, 
not only of Mahomet but also of Moses (from whom Mahomet 
borrowed his law against images), as well as of the Ten Com- 
mandments learnt in babyhood. But my question implied 
nothing of the kind. What it meant I need not say. There are 
objections we do not answer and insults we do not resent. We 
say sugar is sweet, but if any man for love of the sound of his 
voice should ery, “No, it is sour,” we say, “Pshaw!” and 
pass on.— Yours very truly, " Hatt Carne. 

Hawthorns, near Keswick, October 18th, 1890, 








Dear Sr1r,—A friend has called my attention to the article 
under the heading of “ A Literary Causerie,” in your issue of 
the 4th inst., which comments on a letter written to the Times 
by our vice-president, Moulvi Rafuiddin Ahmed. As that 
gentleman is away from Liverpool at present, it devolves upon 
me, as president of the Liverpool! Moslem congregation, to reply 
thereto. Permit me first to remind your readers that until the 
appearance of Mr. Hall Caine’s article. the Moslem world was 
in complete ignorance as to the authorship of the intended play. 
All they knew was the rumour that an English adaptation of 
M. de Bornier’s play was to be produced upon the stage of a 
London theatre, and, as Mr. Hall Caine justly admits, the plot 
of this play was untrue to history, and naturally extremely 
objectionable to any follower of Islam. Can you wonder 
therefore at the heart of every member of ,the Moslem 
community being stirred with indignation at the idea of 
such a representation being again allowed to be placed upon 
the English stage ¥ 

If we are to judge, however, from the article in THe 
SPEAKER, what Mr. Hall Caine intends to produce is a very 
different representation. He intends to portray the prophet 
with that due regard for historical truth which one would 
naturally expect from a gentleman of his undoubted ability and 
reputation, and upon this basis he argues that no further objec- 
tion should be made to the play by Mussulmans. Primd facie 
this argument would appear reasonable, but 1 think on considera- 
tion Mr. Caine will find that it is untenable. I freely admit that 
it is difficult to find an exactly parallel case, as the position 
of the Prophet Mahomet is wnique—helbeing the only man in 
the world’s history who was at once a poet, Prophet, and legis- 
lator, the founder of a religion and of an empire. It is likewise 
true that Mahommedans do not regard their Prophet in the same 
light as Christians look upon Christ. We Moslems cannot 
conceive what, to our minds, is an illogical absurdity, a “man 
God and a God man;” and we admit Mahomet was only a man 
although we claim that he was the inspired Prophet of God. But 
is this any reason why his actious should be dramatised, in order 
to while away a few idle hours of the playgoers? Let us take 
some other prominent character in the religious history of the 
world. 

Supposing, for instance, Mr. Hall Caine (and I commend 
the subject to him as furnishing * a wealth of dramatic material ” 
for the exercise of his undoubted talents) was to take David 
(who according to the Christian Scriptures was a “man after 
God's own heart”), and was to portray upon the stage the story 
of his liaison with Bathsheba, what a splendid character the 
husband of the adulteress would be! what powerful scope there is 
for an actor to recite the denunciation that would fall from the 
lips of the prophet Nathan! and with what foree could the 
penitence and agony of David, on fully realising the depths of 
his crime, and subsequently the sweet consciousness of the 
forgiveness of the Almighty. be portrayed! And the play could 
end with the marriage of David and Bathsheba, who would of 
course—as they always do in novels and plays—* live happy ever 
afterwards.” Would such a play as this be licensed by the 
Lord Chamberlain? I think not; and until such a drama as 
that, or any one in which either Abraham, Moses, David, or 
Christ is the chief character. is licensed to be played in England, 
then it is idle to contend that Mnssulmans can sit calmly down 
and allow, without a protest.a play to be produced upon the 
English stage in which their Prophet is represented. 

I would also point out that the fact of the Passion Play 
being performed at Oberammergau does not touch the question 
at all. We are dealing with England, and many things are 
permitted in foreign countries that are not allowed here; for 
instance, gambling at Monte Carlo, horse-racing on Sundays in 
Belgium and France, bull-baiting in Spain, and duelling in 
Germany and France ; and therefore the fact of a Passion Play 
being performed there is no argument. The real point is, Would 
the Lord Chamberlain: give a licence for the production of a 
Passion Play in England ? 

I regret exceedingly to have to thus apparently take sides 
against Mr. Hall Caine, whose literary works I have always 
perused with the greatest of pleasure, and in whose rising fame 
in the literary world, as a fellow-Manxman, I have felt a justifi- 
able pride; and I feel sure that when the first natural feeling of 
disappointment at the prospect of “another wreck of wasted 
Jabour” has passed away, Mr. Caine’s truer instincts will 
prevent him from deliberately doing anything which would 
seriously wound the religious feelings of 180 millions of his 
fellow human beings who revere the memory of the last and 
greatest of the prophets.— Yours truly, 


WitiramM Henry QUILHAM, 
President of the Liverpool Moslem Institute. 


25th Saphar, 1308, 


P.S.—Since the above was written. I have read the letter 
published in your issue of the 11th instant under the signature 
of “ An Indian Muslim.” 1 am afraid your correspondent has 
not been present at a celebration of the “ Moharrem”™ festival, 
and knows very little about it, or he would not attempt to try 
and drag in as a precedent for a Theatrical Stage Play a semi- 
religious ceremony. 
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A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





Tue SPEAKER OFFICE, 
Friday, October 2Ath, 1890, 

“ 4 ND who, pray, may that gentleman be?” said 

George the Third on one occasion, pointing 
to the sculptor Turnerelli. “ That, sir, is Mr. 
Turnerelli.” “Oh, I understand,” replied the King, 
“Turner, and the e//i, elli, elli, to make the geese 
follow him.” His sacred Majesty happened to be 
wrong in point of fact, but his sacred Majesty’s 
mistake was not without its shrewdness. Nowadays, 
ifa man wants the geese to follow him, he doesn’t 
try to attract them by Italianising his name, but by 
getting an obliging University, or some “ literary” 
and “scientific” body—it is all one—to tag a letter 
or two on to the end of it. It isan amiable weak- 
ness, harmless alike to goose and geese. We really 
think that the editor of the Journal of Education 
has been too hard on the “certain society” which 
has so long been granting these appendages on 
such very reasonable terms: vide correspondence in 
the Standard. WU this society is really exploded, 
and the Universities insist on keeping up the present 
high price for such distinctions, the following pas- 
sage from the autobiography of that distinguished 
ecclesiastic, William Huntington, $.S., who had the 
courage to take the matter into his own hands, may 
be worth considering : 

“You know we clergy are very fond of titles of honour; some 

are called lords spiritual, though we have no such lords but in the 
persons of the ever-blessed Trinity ; others are named Doctors of 
Divinity and Prebends, though God gives no such titles ; therefore, 
I cannot conscientiously add D.D, to my function, though some 
hundreds have been spiritually healed under my ministry: nor have 
I fourteen pounds to buy the dissenting title ef D.D. Being thus 
circumstanced, I cannot call myself a lord spiritual, because Peter the 
Pope’s enemy condemns it; nor can I call myself Lord High Primate, 
because supremacy in the Scriptures is applied only to kings, and 
never to ministers of the Gospel. As I cannot get D.D. for the want 
of cash, neither can Ifget at M.A. for the want of learning; therefore 
Iam compelled to fly for refuge to S.S., by which I mean Sinner 
Saved.” — Works, vol. i. p. 33. 
It is hardly necessary to say that the reverend 
gentleman's ingenious device is capable of much 
wider application than he indicates. Let modest 
ambition look to it. 


The death of Professor Sellar, of Edinburgh, will 
go to the heart of everyone who would like to see 
the Classics fill that place in modern education which 
they ought to fill. For how many of us did that de- 
lightful “Roman Poets of the Republic” light up 
“the drilled, dull lesson forced down word by word” 
with a light very different to any supplied by our 
teachers! Such menas he was are the salt of modern 
culture, and but for such the wretched pack— 

——‘‘ who chase 

A panting syllable through time and space ; 

Start it at home, and hunt it in the dark 

To Gaul, to Greece, and into Noah’s ark “ — 
would long ago have completed the extinction of 
classical literature as a means of education. As it is, 
these learned gentlemen appear to be having a 
merry time of it, what with organising professorial 
sinecures, amalgamating Chairs, obtaining large 
grants from Government, and then leaving such 
“work” as remains to be done, to be done—as done 
it really is—by a cramming society, which is obliged, 
in self-defence—in dismal and unequal scrimmage 
with endowed incompetence—to adorn the walls of 
every railway station in London with placards, four 
feet high and two broad, setting forth its academic 
successes “in Pass and Honours.” A sight to astonish 
thoughtful foreigners! Truly there was some reason 
for what was recently urged in the Contemporary 
Review, that it was high time for Government to 
turn its attention to the state of secondary education 
in this country, and to speak plain words to its 
academic directors. 


And so we have got at last the shilling Browning, 
and, in the language of the poet himself, I suppose all 
that remains is to “ soberly acquiesce.” But acquies- 
cence is one thing, and approbation quite another. 





There are some books which have the same effect on 
one as the question, once innocently put to Lamb, 
whether he didn’t think Shakespeare a great poet, is 
said to have had on him. They strike us speech- 
less. An irresistible impulse—of a scientific kind 
to “examine the formation of the author's head” 
seizes us. The “ selection” with which this marvel- 
lous editor has favoured us resembles the contents 
of a child's pocket “after a long summer's day of out- 
o’-doors intense activity.” Philosophy, as De Quincey 
observes, is puzzled——-conjecture and hypothesis are 
confused in the attempt to explain the law of 
selection which can have presided in the child’s 
labours: big stones, rags, old rusty hinges, feathers, 
nails, flowers, broken crockery and glass, wisps 
of grass, bits of paper. On four hypotheses have 
we travelled through this equally inexplicable 
farrago. It certainly could not have been designed 
to exhibit Browning’s work on its «westhetically 
attractive side, for of his best work on this side 
there are scarcely any specimens; nor on its philo- 
sophie side, for almost all his chief philosophic 
poems are conspicuous by their absence; nor to 
illustrate his versatility, for whole phases of his 
intellectual activity have nothing to represent them. 
Nor, finally, could it have been intended to excite 
curiosity generally about his poetry, for while 
most of his simplest and most pleasing poems are 
omitted, much of his harshest, roughest, and un- 
couthest work is religiously retained. One does not 
wish to say anything disrespectful of the selector, 
whoever he may be, but one cannot but think that 
he must be a lineal descendant of Addison’s Ned 
Softly. Browning has certainly fared in his hands as 
poor Waller fared with Ned Softly. To take the very 
first page. It is hardly credible that a person of the 
smallest intelligence or pretension to taste would, in 
selecting from “ Paracelsus,” deliberately choose the 
lumbering and uncouth lyric about “ sandal-buds and 
stripes of labdanum,” and deliberately exclude one 
of the very finest lyrics Browning ever wrote, “ Over 
the sea our galleys went;” or, in selecting from the 
drama, would find no place for the one really ex- 
quisite lyric the poet wrote, “There’s a woman like a 
dew-drop.” 


The general principle on which the poems ought 
to have been, selected is obvious. Wordsworth, a 
poet immeasurably superior to Browning in all that 
constitutes “ poetry,” as distinguished from philo- 
sophy and thought, said of himself that he wished 
to be considered as a teacher or as _ nothing. 
Browning's sole value, or at least two-thirds of what 
is of real value in his work, lies in his philosophy 
and thought, and in his ethical and spiritual message 
to his generation, and more especially in his relation 
to Christianity. No selection from Browning which 
does not contain “Christmas Eve,” “ Easter Day,” 
and “ A Death in the Desert,” can be of any real 
service to serious people; and people who are not 
serious will not go to Browning for recreation. It 
is really lamentable that this opportunity of sup- 
plying a great popular need should have been so 
wantonly thrown away. 


Talking about extracts, why does not some pub- 
lisher give us a really judiciously edited volume of 
extracts from the writings of the seventeenth-century 
Rationalistic Theologians, John Hales of Eton, Chil- 
lingworth, Cudworth, but more especially Benjamin 
Whichcote, John Smith, and Henry More? There is 
not a thoughtful man in England who would not be 
grateful for such a volume. But it must not be done 
as “extracts” too often are done, with the sweet 
irresponsibility of the ready craftsman who is his 
own reviewer, or who can reckon on reviewers 
who are even as himself. It should be done as the 
Master of Balliol or the Dean of St. Paul’s could 
do it. If we are not mistaken, Matthew Arnold 
pleaded for such a volume thirty or more years 
ago; and we really ought to have it. Why will not 
Mr. Shorthouse help us in the matter? J. C. O. 
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REVIEWS. 





THE DAYS OF THE REGENCY. 


Socrat ENGLAND UNDER THE Recency. By John Ashton, London: 
Ward & Downey. 1890. 


M* JOHN ASHTON, the author of “Social 
4 England under the Regency,” has won a name 
as a maker of books describing the times of Queen 
Anne and the Georges. Why should it be a reproach 
to a man to be spoken of as a maker of books? 
We have always thought it an ungrateful way of 
describing some man who has brought out books 
which we are glad to read, and which enable us 
when we have read them to talk as if we had 
the whole of that period of history well at our 
fingers’ ends. If we were disposed to find any fault 
with Mr. Ashton, it would be that he is not suffi- 
ciently content with his useful, and even highly 
honourable, trade of book-making. He yields too 
often to the goadings of an ambition quite natural 
and creditable in itself, and offers observations of his 
own. He is not a profound thinker; he is not well 
acquainted with general history: he is a little given 
to the commonplace in moralising. His remarks 
occasionally remind one of the profound and astute 
criticisms which the readers of three-volume novels 
borrowed from a sea-side circulating library some- 
times scrawl in pencil on the margin of a page. 
“Well, I don’t think so”—* How very absurd” 
“This is very fine ’"—“I don't believe a word of it” 

and other such expressions of individual judg- 
ment. 

Mr. Ashton has made for us all a very interesting 
book about the social life of England under the 
Regency. He has consulted the * Annual Register” 
a great deal— not too much certainly; not even 
quite enough—but he has done a great deal more. 
He has made a study of many books and papers which 
have enabled him to put pith and marrow into the 
columns of the “Annual Register.” The chapter 
of history with which he deals is one of peculiar 
interest. The poor old King, George the Third, is 
virtually deposed. He has fallen into the deepest 
depths of his affliction. He is stone-blind; he is 
stone-deaf; he is, except for certain rare moments 
of re-flickering reason, stark mad. The Prince 
Regent has come to the seat of government. The 
reign of George the Third was a kind of long 
isthmus of decency and virtue between the reigns 
of the First and Second Georges and the rule of the 
Regent, afterwards George the Fourth. We must 
own to having for George the Third what Lord 
Bramwell owned to having for Socialism—a sneaking 
kindness. His figure is by no means unkingly. On 
the one or two occasions when his courage was tried 
he bore himself with nerve and serenity. He was a 
good husband and a loving father. These were not 
great and peculiar merits, it may be urged. The 
blunt answer must be that in a prince of the House 
of Hanover they were then very great and very 
peculiar merits. It has been said over and over 
again that, with all his morality and his good- 
ness of heart, he did more harm to England 
than George the First, or George the Second, or 
George the Fourth, because he insisted on inter- 
fering in politics, and therefore set everything 
wrong: Whereas the other men were content 
with their mistresses and their money and their 
family wrangles, and let the business of the State 
alone. But is this so? Can anyone point out the 
particular chapter of his reign in which George the 
First or George the Second let the business of the 
State alone? The theory will not work, we are 
afraid, that private vice in monarchs takes up 
enough of their time and their thoughts to keep 
them out of the way of interfering in politics 
business. It takes very little time or thought to 
enable a perverse and obstinate Sovereign to coun- 
teract the work of his wisest Ministers and bring a 
State to the verge of convulsion. 








The social England of the Regency brought 
back the days of George the First and George 
the Second. We are speaking now of that social 
England which is defined and described by a 
purely conventional phrase. We mean that part 
of English society which comes within the range 
of Court influence and Court example. To the vast 
majority of the English people it did not matter 
in the least whether one George was reigning or 
another. The corruption of this or that King 
did not corrupt them, for it did not reach them. 
When they were corrupt, and that was not 
infrequently, they were corrupt because of their 
social conditions and surroundings, and not because 
of Madame Kielmansegge or Lady Walmoden, or, 
later on, because of the revels in the Pavilion at 
Brighton. 

We read a great deal in Mr. Ashton’s two 
volumes about the junketings of George the Regent. 
If we may judge by the popular caricature of the 
day, the public were inclined to make nothing but 
fun of the pompous and pretentious efforts made 
to get up dazzling entertainment for them. All 
through these volumes, indeed, we are confronted 
with the difficulty which confronts us in studying 
most other books on the same subject—the difficulty 
of realising how far popular caricature represented 
national feeling. If we assume that it did represent 
national feeling to any reasonable extent, then we 
must come to the conclusion that the reigning 
family at different times was literally detested 
and despised by the English people. The two 
men most savagely caricatured for a long time 
were Napoleon Bonaparte and the Prince Regent. 
The manner in which Napoleon was assailed and 
‘alumniated, even when he was down never to rise 
again, makes one’s cheeks tingle with shame. The 
Times clamoured for his blood and cried out 
against the impolicy which allowed him to live. 
The Times kept on calling him by a string of 
the coarsest names Mr. Ashton has preserved for 
curiosity a long list of them. Of course it must be 
understood that the Times of that day, like the 
Times of this, only spoke the sentiments of a certain 
class. But the caricatures are in the spirit of the 
epoch. 

In the struggle with the United States over 
the question of the right of search our caricaturists 
ran riot in a manner which might make an ignorant 
person fancy that England had never fought an 
enemy before. The naval combat between the 
Chesapeake and the Shannon, in which the English 
ship was victorious, was made the theme of the 
vulgarest exultations,in which the Americans were 
depicted as the most abject cowards and helpless 
scarecrows. The Americans captured a few English 
ships of war, too, including the British Squadron 
on Lake Champlain, and our caricaturists drew no 
pictures of our repulse at New Orleans. Mr. Ashton, 
by the way, is not very clear in his history of the 
unfortunate war: between England and America 
about this right of search. The war ended in no 
thorough satisfaction to either side. Of course the 
Americans got practically all that they wanted, and 
we had to give up practically all we had been fighting 
for: and the Americans of course regard the result 
as a victory for them. We can only contend that it 
was not a victory recorded in treaty, and that they 
were quite as glad to get done with the quarrel 
as we were. Still, on the whole it would seem 
that British caricature would have done better 
to let the Yankees alone. It is a curious fact 
that in that capital story, “The Cruise of the 
Midge,’ the seaman story-teller admits that we 
generally got the worst of it on the sea from the 
Yankees. 

We have found so much interest in reading 
Mr. Ashton’s volumes that we are inclined to give 
him a little advice. The charm of these books on 
the social life of an era is that they shall not 
try to be political essays or pamphlets. Let Mr. 
Ashton tell us all he can about social life: we do 
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not want his opinions about Peterloo and _ the 
Radicals, and various other subjects of political 
controversy. There is a story told by the late 
Charles Lever which, although doubtless a piece of 
humorous exaggeration, is capable of being turned 
into sound advice. A young diplomatist, the story 
has it, favoured Lord Palmerston in one of his letters 
from a Foreign Legation with his views on various 
burning European questions. Lord Palmerston’s 
secretary was instructed to reply that his Lordship 
did not care three rows of pins for the diplomatist’s 
opinions on the Schleswig-Holstein dispute, but 
would impress upon him the importance of reducing 
the cost of stationery in his department. Mr. 
Ashton, perhaps, may discover the lesson in this 
without over-much trouble. 


RIVALS FOR INDIA. 


Derreix. By Colonel Malleson, C.S.I. (‘ Rulers of India ” Series). 
London: Henry Frowde (Clarendon Press). 1890. 

Ir Dupleix is to be counted among the “ Rulers of 
India,” his biographer would be naturally Colonel 
Malleson, whose book upon the French in India is 
well and favourably known on both sides of the 
Channel. His present volume summarises, in popular 
form, the main phases and incidents of that brief but 
remarkable period during which France and England 
contended for predominance in the Indian Peninsula. 
He sketches rapidly the beginning, development, and 
swift destruction of the only foreign power that has 
as yet seriously challenged our position in the East; 
he describes the establishment of the French Com- 
pagnie des Indes, its early success, and its eventual 
dissolution. His narrative begins with some notice 
of the able men who launched the enterprise, and 
ends with a short account of the jealousy, rashness, 
and incompetency by which it was wrecked. In 
this framework Colonel Malleson places a full-length 
portrait of Dupleix, and if the colours are somewhat 
too bright, and the scale a trifle too grand, the subject 
is pre-eminently one upon which no one would quarrel 
with a little generosity toward the losing side. 

It is commonly said, in these days, that the French 
have no genius for colonisation or commercial adven- 
ture in distant lands; but in the 17th century their 
flag, carried boldly and skilfully, led the way both in 
Asiaand America. When Dupleix first went to India 
in 1720, the French Company founded by Colbert was 
still flourishing; and when in 1741 he was appointed 
Director-General of the French possessions, he took 
an office that had been held by several predecessors 
of marked capacity and character, who had shown 
great tact and prudence in dealing with native 
rulers and governors. But in 1744 France declared 
war against England; and then began the armed 
contest between the two nations which lasted 
incessantly in India for twenty years, although 
France and England were officially at peace from 
1748 to 1756. That interval was employed by the 
rival Companies, after the fashion of those times 
and regions, in a very lively unofficial war. rather 
sharper and hardly less important in its local results 
than the regular hostilities; and it was in this 
atmosphere that Dupleix originated and developed 
his famous system or policy, which was destined 
first to raise and finally to ruin him—the system of 
forming alliances with the native powers, of training 
native troops under European officers, and of lending 
these formidable auxiliaries (for a consideration) to 
the chiefs and captains who were scrambling for terri- 
tory in Southern India. Colonel Malleson explains 
this very clearly; and he gives an excellent account 
of the energy and daring with which Dupleix threw 
himself into the struggle at the outset, when he took 
Madras, reduced the English to a single foothold on 
the coast at Fort St. David, and might have ex- 
pelled them altogether if Labourdonnais would 
have obeyed his orders. Then the tide turned, as 
somehow it always did; he was himself besieged in 
Pondicherry, and at the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle 





| 





Madras was restored. Yet the general outcome of 
the war was to increase largely the reputation of 
the French in India; and Dupleix not only main- 
tained his political alliances, but kept on foot his 
disciplined troops, whose decisive value in the field 
had by that time been abundantly manifested to 
the Indian potentates. 

Such a position and such resources gave ample 
scope to the restless ambition and patriotic hardi- 
hood of Dupleix, who was now fairly embarked on 
the troubled sea of Indian politics, and who soon 
found occasion for striking, as Colonel Malleson says, 
his first blow for predominance. The transactions 
of the next six years (1748—54), the period of un- 
official war, are so complicated that the ordinary 
reader, although Colonel Malleson has done his best 
for him, will scarcely find himself conducted through 
them with the ease, smoothness, and comfort, which 
in this age of guide books he naturally expects. The 
essence of the business is that on the death of the 
great Nizam of the Dekhan, one of the grand divisions 
of the Moghul empire, the inevitable war broke out 
among competitors for succession, not only to the 
Nizamship, but also to the Nawabship of the Carnatic, 
which was a province of the Dekhan, adjoining 
the English and French settlements. With the 
object of making himself paramount in the Dekhan, 
Dupleix threw his arms and influence into one 
scale, whereby the English were compelled to back 
an opponent; but Dupleix and Bussy, who led for 
the French, were so much superior for the moment 
to the English representatives that after much 
desultory fighting and some unscrupulous intrigues 
the French party very nearly won. But the English 
saw that their existence was at stake, since Dupleix 
clearly aimed at establishing a powerful French 
dominion in South India, with the object of crushing 
them on the first pretext; they were stimulated to 
desperate exertions, and proved themselves in the 
long run so much better players than Dupleix at the 
game which he had invented, that after many oscil- 
lations of fortune the French candidates were finally 
worsted, and the French policy broken down. When 
Dupleix endeavoured to make with the English an 
arrangement that would have preserved his prepon- 
derance in the Dekhan, it was very reasonably 
declined; and as meanwhile the French Company 
found all its money squandered in unprofitable 
fighting, while the French Ministry saw that the 
policy had collapsed, they recalled Dupleix, who died 
in France overwhelmed by debt and disappointment. 

The story is interesting, instructive, and the facts 
are well told by Colonel Malleson, who spares no pains 
to help the persevering reader through the intermin- 
able skirmishes, sieges, plots, assassinations, and revo- 
lutions of the Carnatic war. Upon the book, taken as 
a whole, our main criticism is that in order to bring 
out in strong relief the portrait which he has under- 
taken to draw, its author makes too much of Du- 
pleix, is led to overrate his unquestionable genius 
while he overlooks the defects of his character; 
and is too prone to insist that the incapacity of 
subordinates, the want of good military comman- 
ders, accidents, and bad luck, are accountable, not 
merely for the failure of Dupleix, but for the general 
upshot of the struggle and the national discomfiture 
of the French in India. In two passages he com- 
pares Dupleix with Napoleon, finding “a marked 
resemblance in feature and in genius” between them, 
and a parallel in the turning-points of their respect- 
ive careers. On two occasions he declares that the 
question of French supremacy in Southern India 
depended upon the skilful seizing by a French com- 
mander of a great opportunity. He agrees with M. 
Xavier Raymond “ that England, in conquering India, 
has had but to follow the path which the genius of 
France opened out to her;” he awards to Dupleix 
the whole credit of discovering that path, and adds 
that his work only failed because he was com- 
pelled to employ inferior tools, while his rivals were 
led by men of extraordinary capacity. No one can 
deny, says Colonel Malleson, that the conception of 
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an Indian Empire, realised by England, originated 
with Dupleix. 

These views are, to our mind, erroneous; they 
betray some disregard of historic proportion ; they 
certainly imply an incomplete survey of the whole 
political situation ; and they proceed upon the narrow 
theory that extensive political changes may hang on 
the event of a small battle, or on the behaviour at 
some critical moment of a provincial general or 
governor. We do not believe that the strength and 
resources of France and England in their contest for 
the possession of empires can be measured after this 
manner, or weighed in such nice balances: we doubt, 
indeed, whether the result of the struggle between 
the two Companies in the Indian Peninsula told 
decisively one way or the other upon the final 
event. The war, being unofficial, was necessarily 
inconclusive, for neither French nor English dared 
openly to strike at each other’s settlements; and 
after all the true centre of the situation lay, as it 
always has lain, not in the south, but in the north, of 
India. It was the conquest of Bengal, with its 
ample revenues, that secured to the English their 
predominance in the final wrestle for mastery 
which began four years later; and it was the 
defeat of the French by sea and land, the dis- 
order of their home finances, and the rise of our 
naval supremacy, that annihilated during the Seven 
Years’ war the French power in India, where it 
had never taken any firm root. Colonel Malleson 
suggests that “the fate of Southern India might 
have for a time been changed” if Suffren and 
Bussy, who landed on the Coromandel coast in 
1782, had not blundered ; but we were then far too 
strong to be shaken by an expedition of that kind. 
Dupleix was a man of great originality, of an 
intrepid and imperious disposition, who held that the 
French temperament was better suited for conquest 
than for commerce, who embarked upon wide and 
hazardous schemes of aggrandisement, and lost the 
stakes he played for more through want of strength 
than want of skill. He is the most striking figure in 
the short Indian episode of that long and arduous 
contest between France and England for transmarine 
empire which was fought out in the eighteenth cen- 
tury: but he had neither the means. nor the ability 
of influencing the destiny of either nation. It is 
certain that the conception of an Indian Empire had 
been formed by others beside Dupleix: and that 
more than one far-sighted observer had perceived 
how easily the whole country might be subdued by 
an European power. Nor is it allowable for anyone 
but a Frenchman to believe seriously that to a man 
who was fairly beaten by Englishmen at his own 
weapons, we owe the discovery of the right way to 
win India, and the best method of governing it. 


MR. HUTTON’S “CARDINAL NEWMAN.” 
Carpixnat Newman. By R. H. Hutton. London: Methuen & Co, 


ALTHOUGH “a new series of short biographies, free 
from party bias, of the most prominent leaders of 
religious life and thought in this and the last 
century ” is not an appetising dish to contemplate, 
Mr. Hutton’s book on Newman must on no account 
be overlooked by those who for any reason are 
interested in its subject. It is a book which might 
well have stood alane. It is too minute in its exami- 
nation of Newman’s shifting position to be popular. 
Every page of it indicates the deep, personal, almost 
painful interest Mr. Hutton has taken in what may 
be called the spectacle of Dr. Newman's religious 
opinions. He follows him up and down, along and 
across the stage, pursues him with hungry glances, 
occasionally assails him with wondering words. All 
the while you read you are conscious of this hard 
study, of this steady gaze. 

The result is a small book of two hundred and 
fifty pages, which, if carefully read, must give even 
the outside student a grip and understanding of 
Newman's views. 


| 
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The fact that Mr. Hutton’s opinions do not in all 
respects coincide with his author's has but quickened 
his insight. His differences, which are of a nice 
character, have necessitated a careful examination, 
which his affections and sympathies have made 
friendly. We know of no book of recent date where 
a thinker has been tracked so skilfully, or which 
gives in language of such precision so accurate an 
estimate of a voluminous writer. 

Mr. Hutton’s mind is at one with Newman's on 
the preliminaries of Religion. They are both of 
them Predispositionists. They would sooner believe 
everything they were told than nothing. They 
both reject with an almost headlong scorn, as did 
Carlyle before them, the Court of Justice test for 
Religion. Their faith in the Christian Verities 
would have remained unshaken, even had they been 
assured by a Judge of the High Court that, were 
action brought upon the Gospels. he must nonsuit 
the plaintiff. Mr. Hutton goes so far as to hint a 
doubt whether the real facts of any case ever 
are elicited in a Court of Law. There is always 
something of the utmost importance kept back. 
This is, indeed, to carry the war into the enemy’s 
camp ! 

Where the two men first seem to differ is as to 
the object of religion. Mr. Hutton considers the 
character of God to be the substance of revelation. 
Dogmas, miracles, even faith and worship, conse- 
quently drop into a secondary place. Revelation tells 
us of a God whose character is worthy of worship. 
This view is familiar enough to unorthodox and un- 
churched people. Unitarian divines have preached 
upon the character of God time out of mind. Where 
they got their information from would sometimes be 
hard to say. But they never had any hesitation 
in filling up the outlines. They constructed the 
character they preached about, very much as Dr. 
Johnson wrote his “ Lives of the Poets,’ who, when 
facts failed him, supplied their place with his own 
reflections. Mr. Hutton, far remote as he is from 
Unitarianism, still adheres, in this respect, to his 
ancient way, and reiterates again and again in this 
little book that the substance of revelation is the 
character of God. 

But to Newman there was always something 
unduly familiar in this affectionate treatment and 
approval of the Almighty. The word character 
implies criticism, and criticism of the Divine Essence 
was horrible to Newman. Mr. Hutton may be right 
in complaining (p. 90) that Newman's dogmatic 
system overshadowed the “central truth of revela- 
tion, the truth as to the character of God :’ but we 
doubt whether Newman would have admitted that 
the character of God was the central truth of 
revelation. 

Allowing, however, for this interesting difference 
of opinion, it is pleasant to observe how heartily the 
two men are agreed in other respects. They are 
both on the same side of the hedge. Both are deeply 
impressed with the danger of theological thinking, to 
which nevertheless both attach immense importance. 
Po think aright on religion is to both happiness and 
safety, and yet the difficulty of doing so is ever in 
their minds. The half-despairing cries Dr. Newman 
occasionally sent up to Heaven haunt the memory. 
Some of them are quoted by Mr. Hutton with deep 
sympathy. “Theology,” says the latter (p. 30), “ is 
to some extent truly described as a line of escape 
which passes between the Devil and the deep sea.” 
This is dismal. Newman once wrote about “three 
chances for Revelation and only two against, and 
though in a later edition he deleted three and substi- 
tuted a dozen, still when it comes to counting the 
odds Religion is apt to fly out of the window. 

Newman's doubts, as Mr. Hutton clearly shows, 
were not indigenous. Newman never was a doubter. 
His belief in God and Revelation never failed him 
for a moment. He wasall his life anchored upon the 
rock of Scripture. He knew, so Mr. Mozley has told 
us, though we needed not to be told, King James’ 
version off by heart. His citations from it, from 
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obscure passages in it, are innumerable, and a doubt 
as to their authoritative conclusiveness never seems 
to have entered his head. Newman's doubts were 
other people’s doubts, and his appreciation of their 
force was purely imaginative. This is his charm as 
a writer—this intellectual perception of a case and 
all its surrounding circumstances. Mr. Hutton does 
not possess this exuberant fancy, and perhaps would 
not enjoy (few men do) making the most of his 
opponent's case. Nor, polemically considered, is it 
wise to do so, unless you have it in your power to 
produce at the right moment evidence which will 
make an end of your adversary. This it was never 
in Newman’s power to do. 

Mr. Hutton traces Newman's course most care- 
fully from first to last. It began, as he points out, 
with dogma. Sentiment played but a small part. 
Metaphorical expressions based upon human relation- 
ships cast apparently no glamour over the youthful 
days of the future Cardinal. In his first theological 
book, “ The Arians of the Fourth Century,” we read 
the true doctrine of the Trinity, and see the Arian 
frustrated, without observing any trace of the 
emotional religion which has in modern days nearly 
killed the sense for dogma. 

Mr. Hutton brings out with great clearness from 
what second-hand sources Dr. Newman derived his 
early aversion to Rome and Romish practices. He 
was, it must be owned, a somewhat haphazard 
student. He read as he went along. He had no 
burning passion for information; nor had he the 
sluggish mind of the true scholar, which is content 
to wait for years and years without forming its 
judgment or constructing even so much as a working 
theory. By the order of his mind he loved authority, 
decency, discipline, and reality. He found in the 
Church of England decency, and nothing else. He 
bent himself to the task of Catholicising John Bull, 
and, finding it impossible, went over to the older 
foundation. There is something piteous—we will 
not say pitiable—in the torture Dr. Newman inflicted 
upon himself whilst he was making up his mind to 
take this step. Mr. Hutton does not let us off a 
groan. He takes us through it all. 

What Newman had most difficulty in getting 
over were not doubts, but dislikes; what Mr. 
Hutton happily calls the “glare” of Continental 
piety. On the other hand, by going over, he got 
rid of what Mr. Hutton no less happily calls the 
“sleek serenity” of Anglicanism. Little things of 
this sort affect our minds more than they ought. 
Mr. Hutton feels an objection to the Church of 
Rome beeause of its willingness “to attest minor 
historic facts of which it has no evidence,’ as, for 
example, the manner of the death of the Blessed 
Virgin; but a Catholic might fairly reply to Mr. 
Hutton that his taste must not predominate the 
whole Catholic Church. Mr. Hutton believes some 
historic facts, which he calls “major,” on evidence 
which could satisfy no absolutely indifferent person, 
and he does so because his sense of probabilities ap- 
proves them and his experience confirms his faith ; 
but if the Church in its wisdom chooses to attach 
vast importance to the Assumption of the Virgin, 
as well as to the Resurrection of our Lord, and 
maintains that both truths are fraught with incal- 
culable blessings to souls, it is difficult for Mr. Hutton 
to insist upon his distinction between major and 
minor historic facts. 

Mr. Hutton remarks upon the efflorescence of 
Newman’s style after his reception into the Church 
of Rome. It is most noticeable. To adopt one of 
Dr. Newman's own similes, he was now standing on 
both legs. Indeed, his vigour is at times over- 
powering. 

Mr. Hutton’s criticism of the “Dream of 
Gerontius” is one long note of praise. To realise 
the separation of soul and body and the thoughts 
which might possess a soul separated from the body 
is, ea hypothesi, a superhuman task. Mr. Hutton 
thinks the Cardinal has well-nigh performed it. 
We are sorrowfully constrained to differ. 





OUR PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 

Pusttc Lrsrartes. A History of the Movement, and a Manual for the 
Organisation and Management of Rate-supported Libraries. By 
Thomas Greenwood, F.R.G.S. Third Edition, entirely rewritten. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co., Limited. 
1890. 

THE third edition of Mr. Greenwood’s volume on 
“ Public Libraries” is a great improvement upon its 
predecessors. In it we possess an account of the 
formation and development of all the rate-supported 
libraries in the United Kingdom, brought down to a 
recent date, and recording the adoption of the Acts 
in 209 places, of which twenty-one are in London. 
We are frequently told by those who delight in 
comparative statistics, that this country is badly off 
for libraries; on the other hand, it should not be 
forgotten that while we own in the British Museum 
the best-managed library in the world, we also have 
in the libraries founded under the various Public 
Library Acts a great and rapidly increasing num- 
ber of institutions of a character peculiar, in 
certain respects, to these islands, and for general 
usefulness and economy of organisation unsur- 
passed either on the Continent of Europe or in 
America. These libraries are a truly democratic 
growth: they are founded by public vote; they are 
administered by the people, through their repre- 
sentatives, without Governmental interference or 
supervision; and above all, they are mainly used by 
the great mass of the workers. In his recent presi- 
dential address before the Library Association at 
Reading, Mr. Maunde Thompson pointed out that in 
looking at the map of England, the great centre of 
the free public library movement lies in the central 
counties. The majority of English towns blessed 
with public libraries are within a line extending 
across the country from southern Lancashire and 
Yorkshire on the north to Warwickshire and North- 
amptonshire on the south. Within these limits are to 
be found the great labouring towns of the kingdom. 
Since the last three years, however, another centre 
has arisen, and the metropolis is rapidly becoming 
dotted over with public libraries. Ten years hence, 
at the present rate of progress, Greater London will 
have at least eighty of them. The historical and 
descriptive portion of Mr. Greenwood’s book, which 
deals with Great Britain and Ireland, with its plans 
and sketches, is useful and instructive ; the chapters 
on formation, construction, administration, com- 
mittees, and what may be called the technicalities of 
librarianship, are less satisfactory. Perhaps the 
“Library Manual,” promised by the Library Asso- 
ciation, may supply the deficiency. Many custodians 
of free public libraries endeavour to give their 
readers some instruction in the not very widely 
spread science of using catalogues and large col- 
lections of books; and this is also a subject that 
might well be dealt with in a practical handbook. We 
constantly find the commonest bibliographical terms 
misapplied, and read, even in respectable journals, 
such enormities as the words editio princeps used as 
equivalent to “ best edition.” 





ENCYCLOPEDIAS AND DICTIONARIES. 


EncycLtop“p1a AMERICANA: A Dictionary oF Arts, ScrENCES, AND 
Genera Literature, Prepared by the most eminent American 
Authorities ; treating of American subjects, &c. Vols. iii. and iv. 
London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner, & Co. 

Brackie’s Mopern Cyci6pepra or Unitversat Inrormation. Edited 
by Charles Annandale, M.A., LL.D. Vol. vii. London and 
Edinburgh: Blackie & Son, 

Dictionary or Natrona Brocrapuy, Edited by Leslie Stephen 
and Sidney Lee. Vol. xxiv. London: Smith, Elder & Co, 


THE “Encyclopedia Americana” cannot appeal 
very powerfully to English readers, being intended 
as a dictionary for Americans of those specially 
American subjects which could not be fully treated 
in the “Encyclopedia Britannica.” It is further 
assumed that its readers will have access to the 
latter publication as well, without which their 
information must remain deplorably imperfect. The 
“ Britannica’s” exhaustive article on the United 
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States themselves has expunged the subject from 
the American publication. Washington the city and 
Washington the territory will alike be sought in 
yain, for the same reason; there are excellent 
articles on Grant and McClellan, but none on Lincoln, 
Lee, or Halleck. We must add that many of the 
minor biographical articles seem to us unnecessary, 
and that these are not in general so well executed as 
in the great American “ Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy.” The reader, too, who fancies (and there 
does not seem any particular anxiety to enlighten 
him) that he is dealing with a new publication, will 
experience a shock when he finds Mr. Gladstone's 
Home Rule Bill still pending in the House of Com- 
mons, and Burma still an independent State. After 
this necessary fault-finding, it is satisfactory to be 
able to acknowledge the great advantage which the 
student of American affairs may derive from articles 
on specially American subjects which could neither 
be written nor published elsewhere than in the 
States. Such are the articles “ Freedmen’s Bureau,” 
* Reconstruction,” and “ Trusts.” To other subjects, 
less exclusively local, valuable additions have been 
made, treating these in their specially American 
aspects. “ Forestry,” “ Insurance,” “ Railroads,” may 
be instanced; and the number of such articles 
throughout is very large. Another new feature is 
the biographical treatment of living people, ex- 
cluded from the “ Encyclopedia Britannica.” There 
are too many articles on insignificant people; but 
those on distinguished men like Gladstone, Ruskin, 
and Tennyson, are in general very good. A _ less 
admirable feature is the strong party spirit of many 
articles. The writer on Free Trade, for example, 
tells us quite frankly from the first that he is going 
to refute what it is his business to expound; and the 
article on Indulgences is a laboured apology for the 
practices which brought about the Reformation. 
The Biblical articles, in particular, are avowedly 
written to counteract those in the “ Encyclopedia 
Britannica,” and their spirit throughout is one of 
undisguised partisanship. 

The seventh volume of “ Blackie’s Modern Cyclo- 
peedia”™ fully maintains the high character of the 
work as a compendium of general information. Its 
pretensions are modest, but it would be difficult to 
better its performance. 

The editor of a dictionary of biography cannot 
eater for his public, and must take his subjects as 
they come to him. Many volumes of the “ Dictionary 
of National Biography” have been almost swamped 
by the influx of uninteresting but inevitable people 
under the most frequent surnames. Fortunately, 
the two names which claim so large a share of the 
present volume—Hall and Hamilton—are unusually 
fertile in persons of note. This is especially the case 
with Hamilton, a name specially connected with 
Scotland and the north of Ireland. Of the two most 
remarkable persons who have borne it, Sir William 
Rowan Hamilton seems to us to have hardly received 
adequate treatment; but Sir William Hamilton is 
the subject of one of Mr. Leslie Stephen's most 
elegant and finished articles. Other interesting 
Hamiltons are Nelson’s Emma, whose alleged penury, 
we are glad to learn from Professor Laughton, was 
compatible with “ partridges, turkeys, and turbot” 
to the last, though it may have interfered with 
payment for the same; and Anthony Hamilton, 
the naturalised Frenchman, who outdid the indi- 
genous Gaul in esprif francais. Among the Halls, 
Bishop Hall and Marshall Hall are conspicuous, and 
both have very good memoirs. The most extensive 
articles, however, are those devoted to Halley, by Miss 
Agnes Clerke; Handel, by Messrs. Fuller Maitland 
and Barclay Squire; and Hampden, by Mr. C. Firth. 
All are excellent, and rank among the best articles 
that have appeared in the Dictionary. Mr. Sidney 
Lee's account of Halliwell-Phillips is also remarkably 
full and interesting. Other noticeable people are the 
two great Haleses, the “ever memorable” and the 
natural philosopher; the Hares; Harrington, the 
author of “Oceana; and Lord Treasurer Harley, 


the subject of one of the best articles in the volume. 
Among curiosities may be named the account of the 
inventor of Hansom cabs, who ought, it appears, to 
have received £10,000 for his invention, but only 
got £300, 


FOUR NOVELS. 
1. Sipney. By Margaret Deland. London: Longmans, Green & Co, 

1890. 

2. A Lost Itivston. By Leslie Keith. Three vols. London: 

Methuen & Co. 1891, 

3. Scunporne. By Bertha Thomas, Two vols, London: Chapman 

& Hall. 1890, 

4. Iporaters. By Robert Haigh. London: Chapman & Hall. 

1890. 

THERE is a certain similarity between almost all 
theological novels. The reader is never allowed to 
doubt which character is speaking the author's 
opinions: those of her characters which disagree 
with her— it is generally “ her ’’—add to their logical 
futilities a weakness or wickedness of conduct. The 
writer points out to us that reason, as represented 
by the logical futilities of these heterodox people, 
is not everything; that emotion may sometimes be 
the guide of life here, and may justify the hope 
of a life hereafter. It is not logic, but some deep 
personal experience—the awakening of love or the 
nearness of death—which shows the author's agnostic 
how wrong he has been, and, as a rule, brings a new 
light into his face. And in this stage of his facial, 
intellectual, and moral development we are generally 
asked to leave him : we do so contentedly. There have, 
of course, been notable exceptions; Mrs. Humphry 
Ward and Miss Olive Schreiner are fortunately 
able to be different from the rest; and as strong 
an individuality was displayed in “John Ward, 
Preacher,” as in “ Robert Elsmere,” or “The Story 
of an African Farm.” The book did not live by 
its theology alone; the doctrine of eternal punish- 
ment is a relic of Puritanical times which even the 
orthodox of our own day have disclaimed. The 
story was told with truth, gentleness, and judgment. 
There was no false conventionality in the delinea- 
tion of character, no cheap satire in speaking of 
a good man’s illusions, no failure to appreciate 
entirely, and meet fairly, the case of an opponent. 
“John Ward, Preacher,” was full of good, artistic 
work. Everyone saw that much might be expected 
from its author. 

We may say at once that readers will not be dis- 
appointed in “Sidney.” In some respects it is better 
even than “John Ward, Preacher.” It is certainly 
one of the most thoughtful and impressive stories 
that we have read this year. It is the work of an 
author, not of a copyist. We do not purpose to 
sketch the story; but, perhaps, it would not be 
unfair to show the point upon which the story turns. 

Major Lee was left on his wife’s death with one 
child, a girl called Sidney, at that time a baby. His 
grief for the death of his wife was deep and bitter. 
He could not believe in a God who allowed love and 
death to exist together in the same world. He 
could only regard love as a curse, since it involved 
separation and despair. His daughter, therefore, 
was educated by him to disbelieve in God, and 
to shun marriage as a needless cause of suffer- 
ing. “lam going to save her from love,” he said, 
“and then, perhaps, she will forgive me that 
she has this cruel and damnable thing called 
life.” At the end of twenty-two years, his opinions 
were not changed. They were founded on experi- 
ence rather than observation. He was not prone to 
argue; he did not care to proselytise: he had done 
what he honestly believed would save his daughter 
from the despair which he himself felt, and he did 
not regard the criticism of the outside world upon 
the action which was the logical outcome of his firm 
convictions. Major Lee meant one thing, and one 
thing only, by love. “She will lose me?” he said, 
speaking of Sidney. “Yes. But that is regret, not 
grief. Affection for a parent is natural; it is the 
instinct of the animal; it is not—lore.” That the 
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author sees the weak points of Major Lee’s position 
is not surprising. Her genius is shown rather by 
the way in which she invests so weak a position 
with the appearance of stability. 

The story is told with all the sweetness and 
gentleness which were conspicuous in “John Ward, 
Preacher.” Yet it does not lack strength. It is 
really pathetic and really original. Many authors 
can make their characters lifelike, and yet leave 
their readers with the feeling that they have met 
the same characters in books before. In the pages 
of “Sidney” we have skilful execution added to 
original conception. It is a remarkable book, and 
should add to its author's reputation. 

“A Lost Illusion” is an interesting novel, though 
it has not the fine quality of “Sidney.” It is a story 
of a young girl, brought up as a Quaker, who leaves 
the community to marry a mill-owner. The mill- 
owner is an exquisite person, an westhete before 
wstheticism had become fashionable. Elizabeth 
Vyner was wearied with the severity, the simplicity. 
and the colourlessness of Quaker life; as the wife 
of Richard Dale, she expected a richer and fuller 
existence. Unfortunately for Elizabeth's future, 
Richard Dale had a past. The book is not wanting 
in incident, and some of the characters—notably 
those of the Quaker community—are well drawn. 
The author seems to write with impartiality and 
strong self-control. There are several chapters 
in the third volume which would not have been 
written so well by most modern novelists; the 
temptation to hysterical sentimentality would have 
been too strong for them. It has not the originality 
of “Sidney,” but it may certainly claim to rank 
above the average fiction of to-day. 

“ Sundorne” was a genius and a dramatic author. 
He was also one or two other things which are less 
pleasing. His other name was Arthur. For some 
time the world did not care about his work, and he 
lived in poverty and seclusion. His final success was 
largely due to a popular actor, who treated him 
with the utmost kindness. He ran away with 
the popular actor's wife; but we are frequently 
made to remember that Sundorne, being a genius, 
was not hampered or limited by any ordinary laws 
or ideas. He had a beautiful, artistic temperament. 
The actor divorced his wife, and Sundorne married 
her. She loved him dearly, was a great help and 
comfort to him, and called him by his surname—for 
reasons unfathomable by a mere critic. At the 
height of his popularity he died suddenly. In the 
meantime the actor had gone abroad; and had 
consumed a variety of bad, romantic drugs. He 
returned, however, to his profession, and even took 
some part in the joys of life; he went, we read, to a 
supper party at the house of an opera-bouffe singer, 
one Honora Barton, where some of the ladies present 
amused themselves by sliding downstairs on a tea- 
tray, and some of the men got drunk. Ultimately, 
he married a girl who had loved him all the time, 
and had never, never confessed it. We have not 
lately seen a more displeasing, unhealthy, and con- 
temptible piece of work; this is the more sad 
because the author has already proved that she 
can do very much better. 

“Idolaters” is the title of a very lively and 
entertaining novel. It is full of faults from begin- 
ing to end, and yet the author's wit and brightness 
make it perfectly readable. The main fault lies in 
the structure of the story, but the author has also 
to learn to curb his eccentricities, not to overdo his 
satire, and not to write such sentences as: 

“It is to be feared that their respective tenements 
of clay were not destined, at best, to do more than 
supply deficiencies in ventilation, like Ceesar’s.” 

The trick of the above is stale, and nauseous, and, 
in the present author's case, unnecessary. He has 
wit and humour of his own. The chapters headed 
“Some Public Characters” and “Convivial” are 
especially amusing. The author wants judgment 
and self-restraint, but he has undoubtedly written a 
very promising and by no means conventional story. 











TABLE GAMES. 
Tue Hanpnoox or Games. Vol. I.—Table Games. London: Bell & 
Sons. 1590. 

FoRTY years ago the first edition of this excellent 
work appeared, but the changes in its revision and 
re-writing have been so extensive that the original 
one-volume work can scarcely be recognised in its 
two-volume development. <All except the card-games 
are contained in the first volume. Billiards is from 
the pen of the accomplished amateur Major-General 
A. W. Drayson, and his sketch of the game has been 
revised by the world-known professional Mr. Peall. 

No game has so rapidly advanced in social 
respectability as billiards. Half a century ago it 
was included among the disreputable games fit 
only for public-house loungers; now few first-class 
country seats are without their billiard - table. 
Before, the game was studied for the sole purpose 
of being able to win money from the unwary to 
keep the bowl flowing: now it is even sanctioned 
for soldiers’ recreation rooms, and approved of by 
the “uneo’ guid” for working men’s clubs. On 
joining the Royal Military Academy as a cadet, 
General Drayson found that by the Standing Orders 
any cadet known to enter a billiard-room was liable 
to seven days’ arrest, while now the Academy is 
furnished with a billiard-room for the recreation 
of the cadets. He mentions, as an instance of the 
prevailing prejudice against the game in his early 
life, the case of an officer who, when recommended 
as adjutant at Woolwich, was peremptorily set 
aside by the superior officer with this rebuff 
“What! he appointed as adjutant! Disgraceful! 
Why, he plays billiards!” Since then it has 
been found that more is to be learned from a 
game of billiards than merely to make canons 
and hazards. Mr. Peall thinks that very few 
amateurs can study the General's advice on 
the game without gaining some useful _ hints. 
“There is no such thing as an easy stroke at 
billiards,” was a proverb that Charles Hughes had 
learnt from his father and uncle, both excellent 
players ; for success in the long run depends upon 
looking beyond the immediate stroke to secure a 
good break. Another good piece of advice is: 
“When you have the best of the game, keep it.” Of 
all games, billiards best establishes the principle that 
nothing is lost till it is won. 

It was in 1869 that the General first recognised 
the marked superiority of the cautious over the 
dashing style. In the match for the championship 
between John Roberts, Senior, and W. Cook, the 
delicate touches of the latter proved too powerful 
against the brilliant forcing strokes of the former. 
This fact revealed a new era in the game—-that the 
slow delicate play was the sure method of making 
a long score, that the head has a more important 
influence than the hand. If Roberts, Senior, made a 
break of over one hundred, it was announced as a 
remarkable score; whereas Peall has more than 
once compiled a break of over two thousand. 

With experienced players, “there is always a 
canpn on the balls,” and the author gives some beau- 
titel examples. His remarks on the side stroke, the 
serew, and other touches of skill, are especially 
valuable to the amateur. 

Mr. R. F. Green contributes a careful digest of the 
principle of the game of chess, which has been for 
centuries the favourite recreation of the greatest 
minds. It constitutes a mental training of the 
greatest possible value—the exciting fascinations 
of chance give place to the elevating attractions 
of skill. The hints to beginners, and the examples 
of endings, will be found of great advantage to 
students of the game. Chess, according to Sir 
William Jones, dates some four thousand years 
back; but several antiquarians hold that draughts 
preceded it. The game is exemplified by “Berkeley.” 
who also takes up Backgammon, Dominoes, Solitaire, 
Reversi, Go Bang, Rouge et Noir, Roulette, E.O., 
Hazard, and Faro. The volume deserves the amount 
of popular favour which its predecessor enjoyed. 
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FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


Mr. OswaLp CRAWFURD, Her Majesty’s Consul at Oporto, has 
just written a delightful book on rural life in the land where, for 
twenty years, he has found a home. “ Round the Calendar in 
Portugal” does not profess to be more than a record of personal 
experiences; no attempt is made to deal in its pages with the 
politieal or commercial aspects of Portuguese life, and this is 
searcely a matter of regret, since those who want dry and com. 
prehensive guide-books can find them elsewhere. At the outset, 
Mr. Crawfurd begs the reader to allow him to be discursive, and 
expresses the hope that no one will quarrel with him because of the 
slight dash of egotism which mingles with this pleasant record 
of “ bye-issues, that for the most part are too trivial for the 
sedate and industrious writer of books.” Portugal is an agri- 
cultural country, and seven-eighths of its people are rural folk. 
The heart and soul of the nation, we are assured, as well as its 
thews and sinews, are in the peasantry, who know little and care 
less about the ways and behaviour of the urban classes. Mr. 
Crawfurd does not attempt to conceal his warm personal liking 
for Portugal and its inhabitants, and he attributes the recent 
ridiculous outery against England to the action of a noisy group 
of students and journalists, who do not at all represent the real 
feelings of the people. The wave of Socialism, which is passing 
over Europe, has not yet reached them, and even trades unions 
and co-operation are practically unknown. The hours of labour 
are, in consequence, too long—they average twelve hours a day 
in factories and workshops—and the wages are too meagre. “A 
factory hand, a grown-up man, in a cotton mill or a cooperage, 
only earns from one shilling to one and fourpence a day; a 
carpenter's daily wage is one and eightpence; a mason’s, one 
and fourpence ; a blacksinith’s, one and elevenpence.” There is 
no excuse for this paltry scale of payment, but when apathy 
prevails amongst the employed, conscience, all the world over, is 
apt to slumber in the breasts of employers. The scenery, the 
flowers, the crops, the birds. as well as the manners and customs 
of the people, and the picturesque aspect of the national life, are 
all brightly touched upon in this frank and genial and prettily 
illustrated book. 


We are not altogether satisfied with Mr. Ramakrishna’'s 
description of “ Life in an Indian Village.” The object of 
the book is to give English readers a clear idea of the sort of 
existence led by ninety per cent. of the people in the Madras 
Presidency—a Province a good deal larger than the British 
Isles. There are about fifty-five thousand of these villages or 
hamlets in this “most Indian part of India,” and the author 
takes a typical representative, and after describing the place, 
proceeds to give us pen-and-ink sketches of the leading person- 
ages in the little community. In spite, however, of Sir M. E. 
Grant Duff's genial introduction to the book, we are inclined to 
think that Mr. Ramakrishna has drawn too favourable a picture 
of the condition of affairs. The manners and customs of the 
people are vividly reflected in these pages, and a picturesque 
account is given of a number of notabilities, such as the physician, 
the usurer, the barber, the serpent-charmer, the astrologer, and 
other men of leading, if not of light. At the same time, his 
picture of social life in Southern India is too superficial and too 
one-sided to be of more than passing interest. 


The pith of a good many books is packed with a skilful hand 
by Mr. Quick into his “ Essays on Educational Reformers.” 
More than twenty years have elapsed since the book was first 
published, and since then it has been greatly enlarged, and in 
part re-written. The key-note of the volume is struck in a 
quotation from Dr. Arnold which occurs on the opening page. 
“It is clear that in whatever it is our duty to act, those 
matters it is our duty to study.” Everybody must admit 
that a teacher—and this volume is specially intended for 
schoolmasters—ought to know, in outline at least, if he 
is to exercise his profession with intelligence and success, 
what the chief authorities on the subject have said concerning 
the theory and practice of education. Mr. Quick is half afraid 
that some hostile eritie may say that he has “used the scissors 
with the energy of Mr. Timbs and without his discretion ;” 
but it is obvious at a glance that the book is much more 
than a mere compilation. It would, of course, be impossible 
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in a volume of five or six hundred pages to state with 
any degree of accuracy the various theories which have been 
in vogue on education since the Renascence to the present 
time, without the exercise of considerable judgment and dis. 
crimination, and these are precisely the qualities which are most 
in evidence in this careful and conscientious epitome. We 
heartily commend the work to teachers, and indeed to parents 
and all who have the care of youth, as one which is full of 
thoughts and suggestions, and which sets forth with lucid 
vigour the characteristic principles of the most distinguished 
educationalists, from Sturmius and Ascham to Froebel and Her- 
bert Spencer. 


“Recollections of my Childhood’s Days” is the title of a 
little volume from the pen of the late Louisa M. Aleott. The 
book consists in the main of a group of short stories written 
with the imaginative beauty and artless simplicity which 
Miss Alcott seemed always able to command when she took 
little people into her confidence. The sketch of her own child- 
hood is not entirely new, but it forms an appropriate in- 
troduction to an attractive volume. It appears that whilst 
“browsing” in Emerson's library, Bronson Aleott’s little 
daughter lighted on Goethe's “ Correspondence with a Child,” 
and was at once filled with the ambition to become a second 
Bettine, with the Concord philosopher for Goethe. Then follows 
a delicious serap of confession:—** So I wrote letters to Emerson, 
but was wise enough never to send them, left wild flowers on 
the doorsteps of my “ master,” sung Mignon’s song in very bad 
German under his window, and was fond of wandering by moon- 
light, or sitting in a cherry-tree at midnight, till the owls seared 
me to bed.” 


Dr. Walters, physician to the North London Hospital for 
Consumption, has prepared “ A Household Dictionary of 
Medicine,” which, so far as we can discover, does not differ much, 
for better or worse, from other works of reference of the same 
description. The avowed object of the book is to show people 
how to avoid many common ailments, and also to give simple 
directions for the prompt treatment of patients in accidents or 
sudden attacks of illness. Nothing is more mischievous in such 
emergencies than panic, except perhaps the hasty adoption of 
an altogether — kind of treatment. In order to render 
the book of service on board ship, or in cireumstances where 
skilled help cannot quickly be obtained, some medicinal formule 
are given, but at the same time the book by no means errs in 
the direction of too detailed advice. Prevention, of course, is 
better than cure, and this very obvious truism is recognised by 
the inclusion in the work of the rudiments of physiology and 
hygiene. Dr. Walters writes sensibly, but some of his state. 
ments are rather vague, and seem to us singularly inadequate, 
even for a book which does not seek to make every man his own 
physician. The arrangement of the work is alphabetical, and a 
number of illustrations are scattered through the text. 


“Seven Thousand Words often Mispronounced "—by Ameri- 
eans—duly figure in a little volume which professes to be a 
“complete handbook of difficulties in English pronunciation.” 
The compiler of fhis curiosity of literature is a Mr. William 
Henry Phyfe—a gentleman who parades his own qualifications 
for the task at considerable length. Great expectations are, in 
fact, created by the title-page, but they are ruthlessly dispelled 
by even a cursory examination of the actual contents of the book. 
Those, however, who desire to acquaint themselves with the 
principles of the art of correct pronunciation are referred to the 
author’s manual, entitled “ How Should I Pronounce?” It 
seems, indeed, that there is in existence an entire ‘“‘ Phyfe Series 
in Pronunciation,” but we are thankful to say that we know 
nothing about it. As it is, Mr. Phyfe—with his seven thousand 
mispronounced words—has nearly split the drum of our ears, 
and therefore we are more than inclined—in spite of the 
laudatory verdict of Mr, George W. Curtis—to leave him alone 
in his glory. 








NOTICE. 
—— 
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